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HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 





THE ABBEY SHAKESPEARE. 


The Comedies of William Shakespeare. With 131 Drawings by Epwin A. Anny, Reproduced by Pho 


ravure. Four volumes. 


Large 8vo, Half Cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt Tops; $80.00 per set. (Ina Box.) (Ready early in November.) 


OUR EDIBLE TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOIFIS. 

And how to Distinguish Them. A Selection of Thirty Native 
Food Varieties Easily Recognizable by their Marked Individ- 
ualities, with Simple Rules for the Identification of Poison- 
ous Species. By Wittiam Hamitton Grason. With Thirty 
Colored Plates, and Fifty-seven other Illustrations by the 
Author. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $7.50. : 

HIS FATHER’S SON. 

A Novel of New York. By Branper Martruews. Illustrated 

by T. pz Tuutsteop. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 
THE SOWERS. 

A Novel. By Henry Szron Mereiman. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 

mental, $1.25. 
OTHER TIMES AND OTHER SEASONS. 


By Laurence Hurron. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 
the Series ‘‘ Harper’s American Essayists."’) 


THE VEILED DOCTOR. 
A Novel. By Varina Anne Jefferson David. Post 8vo,-Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. . 
PONY TRACKS. 
Written and illustrated by Frederic Remington. 
Ornamental, $3.00. 


RHYMES OF OUR PLANET. 
By Will Carterron. Illustrated. 


8vo, Cloth, 


Post 


(In | 





| 


| 


STOPS OF VARIOUS QUILLS. 

Poems. By W, D. Howztis, With Illustrations by Howarp 
Pyrze. Regular Edition, 4to, Cloth, Uncut Edges, $2.50. 
Limited Edition of 50 Copies on Hand-made Paper, Lllustra- 
tions printed in Sepia, 4to, Deckel Edges, $15.00, 

MENTONE, CAIRO AND CORFU, 

By Constanck Fenimore Woorson. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 

THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN. 

By Henry van Drxg. Illustrated by F. Luis‘Mora. Small 4to, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1.50. 


A CUMBERLAND VENDETTA, 
And Other Stories. By Jonn Fox, Jr. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


A STUDY OF DEATH. 
By Henry Mutis Atpsy, Author of ‘‘ God in His World.” 
8vo, Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.50. 


AGAINST HUSAN NATURE. 
A Novel. By Maria Lovisz Poor. Post 8vo,' Cloth, 


mental, $1.25 
ABOUT PARIS. 
By Rionarp Harpine Davis. Illustrated by Caries 
Gipson. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornapigntal, $1.25. 
A LIFE OF CHRIST FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
In Questions and Answers. By Mary Hastines Foors, 
Map. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. ‘ 


Post 


Orna- 


Dana 





8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 





HARPER’S BOOK OF FACTS. 

A Classified History of the World, em- 
bracing Science, Literature and Art. 
Brought down to the close of the year 
1894, Compiled by Joszrn H. Wi11- 
sEY. Edited by Cuaritron T. Lewis. 

8vo, 954 pages, Gilt Tops, 
Bound in Uloth, $8.00 ; Three-quarter 
Leather, $10.00. Sold by subscrip- 
tion only. 
SNOW-SHOES AND SLEDGES. 

By Kirk Mowror. A Sequel to ‘The 
Fur-Seal’s Tooth.” Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

New Issues in the Library Edi- 
tion of Thomas Hardy’s Novels, 
RETURN OP THE NATIVE. 

With Etched Frontispiece. 
TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 
A rare Woman, Faithfully Presented. Illus- 


NOVEMBER 
NUMBER 


TWO ON A TOWER. 
With Etched Frontispiece. 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 
With Etched Frontispiece. 
THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE, 
A Story of a Man of Character. With Etched 
Frontispiece. 


By Juitan 


Wister. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 per volume, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 











Literary Boston Thirty Years Ago 


By WILLIAM DgAN Howe Lis. With 17 Illustrations 


Men and Women and Horses 


A Story, By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


HARPER'S 


PLUMBLOSSON BEE- 
BE’S ADVENTURES.— 


RALPH. 


Recent Impressions of Anglo-Indian Life. 
Illustrated by the Author.—A Pligrim on the Gila. A Story. By Owzwn 
Illustrated by Freperic Ramincton.—Hearts Insurgent. By 
Tuomas Harpy. (Conclusion.)\—A Thanksgiving Breakfast. A Story. By 
Harriet Prescott Srorvorv.—Personal Recollections 


With 4 Illustrations by W, T, SMEDLEY, 


MAGAZINE 


THE GERMAN STRUG- 
GLE POR LIBERTY.— 
By Povuitnry BiGeiow. 


arp Harpinc Davis, 


By Epwin Lorp Weexs. 


of Joan of Arc. 








35 Cents, pn all News-stands 
_ HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, &. ¥. 
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NEW NOVELS 


BY STANLEY J. WHYMAN. 
FROM THE MEMOIRS 
OF A 
MINISTER OF FRANCE. 


By the Author of ‘‘A Gentleman of France,” 
‘* House of the Wolf,” etc., etc. With 36 
Illustrations, of which 15 are full page. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


“A collection of twelve tales, each one of which is 
to be classed as a masterpiece, so subtle and strong 
is it in the revelation of character, so impressive its 
portrayal of the times and the scenes with which it 
deals. A really brilliant book, one that will appeal 
alike to the lovers of literature of adventure, and to 
those who demand in fiction the higher intellectual 
quality.”—Beacon, Boston, 


BY H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


JOAN HASTE. 


By the author of ‘People of the Mist,” 
** Heart of the World,” etc. With 20 full. 
ote Illustrations by T.8. Wirson. Crown 

$1.25. 

“Some of the minor characters are admirably 
drawn, with a savor of Dickens, notably Mrs. Bird, 
who receives Joan in her hour of trial, with her 
quaint menage and afflicted family. . .. The 
book is well and fully illustrated.”—Spectator. 

* Readers will recognize all the vigor which made 
Mr. Haggard’s earlier works so popular, but which 
in this instance is tempered by greater skill and 
restraint in execution, and by a more matured con- 
ception of human character and life.” —Spectator, 


THE STORY OF ULLA, ETC. 


By Epwin Lester Arnorp, author of ‘‘ Phra 
the Phoenician,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Ornamental, $1. 25. 


MATTHEW FURTH. 
A Story of London Life. 


By Ipa Lemon, author of ‘A Pair of Lov- 
ers.” 12mo, $1.25. 


“ The reader can scarcely fail to be impressed by 


+» the reality of this book. Miss Lemon has made a 


real study of her people: they are not stagey; they 
live and move and have their being in the most 
natural way. The two poor girls who love Matthew 
Furth are finely drawn, and altogether this novel is 
well Worth reading.” —[Glasgow Herald.) 


JOSEPHINE CREWE. 


By Herzen M. Botton. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


** A novel of more than average merit. . . . The 
sketch of the heroine’s squalid London childhood, 
the antithesis of her fresh country girlhood; her 
devotion to the wild untutored genius who brings 
himself, and nearly her also, to destruction; the 
thread of semi-savagery which, though latent, is 
always present, binding them to each other; all this 
« is interesting and deftly handled.” 


COLONEL NORTON. — 

By Fiorenoz Monreomery, Author of ‘‘ Mis- 
understood,” etc., ete. Crown 8vo, buck- 
ram, $1.50. 

THE MATCHMAKER, 


By Mrs. Watrorp, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” 
ete. Crown ae Oe Cloth, Ornamental, $1. 50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & C0., 


15 East 16th St., New York. 


ROBERTS’ LATEST BOOKS|##42¥ November 47H. 


History of the People of Isra of Israel. 
By Ernest Renan. Vol. V. Period of 
Jewish Independence and Judea under 
Roman Rule. With an index to the five 
volumes. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 


my. Sister Henrietta. 
y Ervest Renan. Translated by Abby 
rg se Alger. With seven illustrations 
Henri Scheffer and Ary Renan. 12mo. 
Clothe 1.25. 
**No more perfect tribute of brother to sister was 
ever written.”—Evangelist. 
Moliere’s Dramatic Works. 
Translated by Katnarise Prescott Wor- 
MELEY. Vol. IV. L’Avare; Don Juan; 
Les Facheux. 12mo. Leather backs. $1 50. 
‘* Miss Wormeley has done the greatest service by 
her clear, idiomatic translation.”—A tlantice Monthly. 
The Marriage Contract. 
A Start in Life, 
By Honore pz Batzao. 
Miss K. P. Wormeley. 
Half Russia. $1.50. 
All Men are Liars. 
A Novel. By Joszen Hooxine, author 
of ‘*The Monk of Mar Saba.”’ 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. : 
“A thoughtful study of the forces which go to 
make up English life to-day.” 
From Dreamland Sent. 
A volume of Poems. By Linian Wuitine, 
author of ‘‘ The World Beautiful.” 16mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 
A Bud of Promise. 
A Story of Ambitious Parents. By A. G. 


Translated by 
2 vols. 12mo. 


Piympron, author of ‘‘Dear Daughter 
Dorothy.” 16mo. Cloth, limp. 50 cents. 
Don. 


By the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 
With frontispiece by J. Finnemore. 16mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 
The Wood Beyond the World. 
By Writt1am Morris. Frontispiece by E. 
Burne-Jones. Printed on antique English 
paren’ with decorative covers. Crown 8vo, 
8 : 


“ One of the most remarkable bonks of the year.” 
—Chi. Journal, 


JOHN GALT’S NOVELS. 
A new illustrated edition. With an intro- 
duction by 8. R. Crockett, and portrait and 
illustrations from drawings by John 
Wallace, The text revised and edited by 
D. Storrar Meldrum. 8 vols. Each 16mo. 
Cloth. $1.25.per: vol. 


“He writes anny and private of familiar ' 


things.” —Philadelphia Ledger 
The Annals of the Parish and the Ayrshire 
Legatees. 2 vols. 


FROM JERUSALEM TO NICZA. 
The Church in the First Three Centuri-s. 
Lowell lectures.) By Puivip Srarrorp 
oxom, author of ‘‘The Aim of Life.” 
12mo. Cloth. , 


MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE. 
By Bensamin W. Watts, Ph. D. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.60. 

** Reveals much original research * * * de- 
signed not for the specialist but for the general 
reader.” —Journal, 

KEYNOTE SERIES. 

* Of unusually sustained excellence and interest. 
* * * No question astotheir artistic value as lit- 
erature.”—Home Journal. 

A WOMAN WHO DID NOT. By Vicroria Crosse. 

i. 2 oe OF MUSIC. By STantey V. Ma- 


rt Peosination from beginning to end ”—A dvertieer. 
** Almost a masterpiece.”—Comi Adv. 

YELLOW AND WHITE. By W. Carron Dawe. 

THE MOUNTAIN LOVERS, By Fiona MacLEop. 
“A kind of tragic sweetners in 04 loves and sor- 

rows of these simple folk. ’—The Album. 


Each volume with specially designed title-page 
by Aubrey Beardsley. 10mo. $1 ¢ 16mo. $1 00, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 





BOSTON. 


Simultaneously in New York and London. 


The Days of 
Auld Lang Syne. 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 
$1.25. 


Further sketches of Drumtochty life 
and characters, supplementing and com- 
pleting the series begun in 


Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush, 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 
$1.25. 


Of which over 100,000 copies have al- 
ready been sold in England and America. 
For opinions of this book, ask your neigh- 
bors. Thousands have read and are 
reading it, and all echo the words of Dr. 
Nicoll, who “discovered” the author; “I 
know no living writer with a greater 
power of clutching the heart.” 


A Doctor 
of the Old School. 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 
$2.00. 


Taken from Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush and 
fully illustrated from drawings made by Frederick 
C. Gordon, at ‘‘Drumtochty” this summer. 
With an introduction by the author, 

Doctor MacLure is considered the finest 
portrait in the BONNIE BRIER Busn, and 
that section of the book which contains 
his story has been unanimously pro- 
nounced to be a masterpiece of Scottish 
literature. Many critics who hare seen 
the drawings are enthusiastic over the 
sympathetic limning of character and inci- 
dent in the artists work. The author, 
who has given his unqualified approval 
to the whole undertaking, has also seen 
the drawings and is delighted with them. 


READY NOVEMBER 12TH. 


Slain by the Doones: 
An Exmoor Romance. 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE. 
$1.25. 


This book, by the author of LORNA 
Doong, PERLYCROSS, etc., recounts an 
exciting episode in the history of the 
Jamous Doone outlaws, in which the 
historic character, John Ridd, reappears. 
Three other stories hitherto unpublished 
in book form are included in this volume. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 








PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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CIVILIZATION DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


Especially in Relation to Modern Civilization. 





Q 

Q 

¢ 

¢ By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, Professor of History in Yale University. 
¢ 8VO, PRICE $2.50. 

PROF. JOHN FISKE—“ It goes over ground with which I am especially familiar. The medizval was the 
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part of history which I used to teach at Harvard. I have read Professor Adams’s book with great care and with deep 


interest. It is a masterly piece of work, and fills a place which no other book in English supplies, To the student 
approaching the subject of medieval history it is indispensable.” 


PROF, F. YORK POWELL, Oxford—* It is a good book, the handiest and best of its size. It will be use- 
ful because a book of thought is more useful than a ‘fact book’ with mere events and dates badly recounted. Mr. 
Adams is not only judicious, but he can put his meaning simply. It is the best European history book yet produced 


on your side, for the purpose it was intended to meet, as far as I know. Nor do I know any French or German book 
as good anywhere near its size.” 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. KS ine, plea a: fs eeu iasavRe cee re : 
AT A th Ave. &2 t. 
AUTOGRAPHS LIBERAL Whenever y , a, {(8 P.M.) DaAnigL Foose Manager. . 
AND BOOK PLATES Before buying books write EB. H,. SOTHERN 
q selma for quotations, An assort- “ ” 
D FOR PRICE ment of catalogues and special slips of books at in The PRISONER of ZENDA, 
WALTER. ROMEYN BENJAMIN reduced pines ont Ge To-cent stem adapted from Hope’s story by E. Rose. 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. ANT, Books, Yo The Me tile Lik 
Mention bi est 42d St. and receive a Mains. ASTOR PLACE. Contains 250,000 Volumes, 
A New Era in een Dar sip ae apa) eects dotivendd ve all ipars of the eit.” 
BRENTANO’S, 81 Union Square 





ceeeenes Saparense cheng of policy. Hereafter th CS OS 0S 0S 030305030355 4O303030S5S03500% 
LISHERS’ PRICES, Book-buyers will thus be afforded the 


serrate irom uncrsareee PICS we JW a SEND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS FOR THE 


atte arene aes BOOK BLVER 


ALL the sooxs. of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES.— 
Foreign Books, } 
FOR OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND THE DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 2 


Orders receive s attention. 
Send ~ Brentano’s Monthly List of New Books. Free on 





rANO'S Publishers, 
» Newsdealers, 3: oy nthe New York, 





RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Wiuiam Evartrs Benjamin, 10 W. 22nd St., New York, 
Catalogues issued continually, 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago, Scarce Books. 


yh gare Dor ong beck on ony subject write 


The Three Most Valuable Numbers of the Year. 








This offer is made to give you an opportunity to learn the value of the BOOK 
BUYER. This is just the season of the year when you most need it, You are looking 
for books suitable for holiday presents and for your own winter reading. You want accu- 
rate and full information about the latest iene oho they are and what they contain. 
That is exactly what the BOOK BUYER gives. 

Each number contains an engraved ors and sketch of some well-known writer, 
literary news, descriptive reviews, ogee yt cted readings and illustrations from the latest 
books, special siaidas. brilliant literary letters from London and Boston, and numerous 
other interesting features, The Christmas number is the most beautiful literary annual 





a. Gam ws Fulton St., N. Y, City, (West ef B’wa: 
a + Sooke te ate ont tise cosine slow Beare “4 


a. Coe upon application. 


H. WILLIAMS 
% East 10ru Street, New Yorx. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, vol- 








umes or single numbers. issued, consisting of 180 pages, filled with entertaining matter descriptive of the best 
holiday books, contributed by popular authors, and many handsome illustrations, the work 
B ACK. tumbers and sets of all magazines. For 
z ood state wants to Aumnican MAGAZINE of eminent artists, 
Building, . Leuis, oO. 
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Send a5 cents at once and secure these valuable numbers, 


The Chicago Press Clipping Bureau, 
36 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 


uff! rates to writers, publishers, profemional men. | CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥ 4 
a] 
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A Series of Essays. 


THE RENAISSANCE. Third Edition. 
12mo, $2.00. 


By Wa rer Pater, late Fellow of Brasenoge College. 


APPRECIATIONS. New Edition. 12mo, $1.75, 
IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. Third Edition. 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW VOLUME BY THE LATE WALTER PATER. 


MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES. 


Oriel College. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


*,* Large paper, only 100 copies printed on John Dickinson & Sons’ hand-made paper. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Revised and Enlarged. 
IDEA 


GR 


Prepared for the Press by Charles L. Shadwell, Fellow of 


8v0, $8.00 net. 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN, HIS SENSATION 
S. Fourth Edition. 12mo, $2.25. . S ANG 


PLATO AND PLATONISM. A Series of Essays. 12mo, $1.75. 


EEK STUDIES. 
12mo, $1.50. Charles L. Shadwell. 


A Series of Essays. Prepared for the Press by 
12mo, $1.75. 











NEW ORLEANS. 


The Place and the People. By Graoz Kina, 
author of ‘‘ Monsieur Motte,” ‘‘ Jean Bap- 
tiste Le Moyne,” ‘‘ Balcony Stories,” ete. 
With numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth. 
(Just ready.) 


THE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGER- 
ALD TO FANNY KEMBLE. 


Collected and Edited, with Notes, by Witt1am 
Atpvis Wricut. 12mo, cloth (Eversley 
Series), $1.50. 

Uniform with the above. 

LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

2 vole., 12mo, $3.00. 








“THE FLOWER OF ENGLAND'S 
FACE,” 


Sketches of English Travel. By Juuia C. R. 
Dorr, author of “ Friar Anselmo,” ‘‘ Af- 
ternoon Songs,” etc. 18mo, cloth, 7% 
cents. 










and Modern Fans, taken from the O 


A BOOK ABOUT FANS. 


The History of Fans and Fan Painting. 
By M. A. Fiory. With a Chapter on Fan-Collecting. By Mary Capwataper Jones. Illustrated with numerous reproductions of Antique 


als, and Photographs loaned by private owners; also numerous heati and tail pieces, and 


some illustrations in the text. 12mo, buckram, gilt top, $2.50. 
*,* LARGE PAPER EDITION. Limited to onz HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE copies, printed on hand-made paper, specially manufactured 
for this edition by John Dickinson & Co., with the illustrations printed by Edward Bierstadt. 8vo, ornamental buckram, gilt top, $6.00 net. 





First was 
WHERE HIGHWAYS CROSS. 

By J. 8. Fizronex, author of ‘‘ When Charles 
the First was King.” With illustrations. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. (New volume of the 
Iris Series of Novels.) 


MURRAY.—A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles, 
Founded mainly on the materials collected by 
- the Philological Society, Edited by Dr. 
James A. H. Murray, with the assistance 
of many scholars and men of science, 
Vol. III., Depravative-Development. Vol. 
IV., Fee-Field. 4to, paper, each, 60 
cents net, 















New Novei iy & author ¥ ‘* When Charles 
ing.” 





New Historical Novel. 
THE VEIL OF LIBERTY, A TALE OF 
THE GIRONDINS. 
By Phronyg. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





JOWETT.—A Selection of Passages from 
Plato for English Readers, 

From the translation by B. Jowzrr, M.A., 
late Master of Balliol College and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of 
Oxford. Edited, with introductions, by M. 
J. Knight. In 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, cut 





edges, $3.50 net. 





HENRY IRVING'S NEW PLAY, 
KING ARTHUR. 


A Drama in a Prologue and Four Acts. By 
J. Comyns Carr. 8vo, cloth, 75 cents. 





MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
New Volume. 


SPENSER.-SHEPHEARD’S CALENDAR. 
Containing Twelve Eclogues, Pro- 
rtionable to the Twelve Months. 

dited with Introduction and Notes, 


By C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D., M.A., Professor 
of English Language and Literature in 
the University College of Wales. 12mo, 
cloth, 40 cents net. 












‘ 


Complete in 1 vol. Cloth, $1.25. 
Miniature Series. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents; 


paper cover, 25 cents. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS, BRIGHTWEN. 


Uniform with the Above. 
By SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, 


Wonders of the World we Livein. With 
illustrations, Third Edition. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 


INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND GARDEN. 


By Mas. Brigurwen, author of “‘ Wild Nature Won by Kindness.” Illustrated by Theo. Careeras. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE, Two Parts,|THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE and the|THE USE OF LIFE. By the Right Hor. 


Sir Joun Lussoox, Bart., M. P., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 









Considerations on Painting. 


NEARLY READY. 


gilt top, $1.25. 


JOHN LA FARGE, LECTURES ON ART. 


Lectures given at the Metropolitan Museum of New York. 


By Joun La Farag. Square 12mo, cloth, 















a of “The Adm 
WALLA The Wonderty Yin: By = © 












es - . A “ » 
OTZEL~ Ped Rowane. y Mrs. F, A. Sree, author of “ Miss Stuart’s 
YONGE TA.Lans. Vacation: By,Cunorrs M. Yoxos, author of 


12mo, 
WELLS, author of ‘‘ The 


told over i 
Raiders,” ete. 0, 





* MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


BARRETT.—A Set of Rogues. To wit: Christopher Sutton, etc. 
hod Conspiracy and Ay ty account of their Travels and Adven- 


wi 8 
tures, etc., Together with Ramivabis’ indy Diday i —— Bar- 


SHIPTON.—The Herons. By HELEN SHIPTON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
ROCKETT.—T 
e pe the Pa) ne Wi has, 
8. R. Crooxert, author of “ The Stickit Minister,” “The 
cloth, $1.50, 
BOLDREWOOD.—The Cr 
LF BOLDREWOOD, author of ‘ 


M =H . Being a History 
of ‘Goriscounin the Glenkens, and 


Roked Stick; or, Pollie’s Probation. B 
‘Robbery under Arms.” Or. 8vo, cloth, 81. 


e. A Tale of the Mexican Frontier. By FR«Nois 


FRANCIS.—Wild Ree 
O18, author of “‘ Mosquito,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
on; 2: ie PATERSON, au 
PATERSON $$ in of the Plains. y ARTHUR Pa thor 


12mo, cl 








MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Stray Thoughts About Keats 
29 OCTOBER 1795 

“ WHO FISHED THE MUREX UP?” asks Browning. “ What 
perridge had John Keats?” Of porridge as well as of 
praise Keats had a larger portion than is commonly sup- 
posed. But at present all agree that it was he who “fished 
‘the murex up.” Not Byron, not Moore, not Shelley, not one 
of his famous contemporaries, except Wordsworth, so shaped 
the course of English poetry as did this “light-hearted 
master of the wave.” In color and melody, in romantic 
charm, in luxuriance of fancy, in truth and delicacy of char- 
acterization, in wealth and aptness of phrase, our modern 
poetry is incalculably richer than that of the last century; 
and for all this, primarily at least, we must and do thank 
John Keats. In our own country, whose critics have hon- 
ored him so highly, whose artists have interpreted his fan- 
cies with so much feeling and skill, it is notable that the 
younger poets owe more to Keats than to Swinburne, Ros- 
setti, or Tennyson, his illustrious disciples. 

Nowadays, perhaps, the poetical creed of Keats is pro- 
claimed too often and too loudly. But in his own day and 
generation it was otherwise. For a people like the Eng- 
lish, a commercial people, a people in whom the leaven of 
Puritanism was still active, this gospel of beauty was no 
superfluous message. Perhaps in our own land at a later 
time the saying of Emerson, “ Beauty is its own excuse for 
being,” did not carry conviction to all its hearers. But one 
wishes that the well-known line of Keats which offers so 
infallible a criterion of beauty had been placed elsewhere. 
For the primitive nature-myth related in “ Endymion” ‘does 
not appeal to us with a perennial charm, nor has Keats in- 
vested the story with spiritual or other significance. The 
poem, too, is ill-constructed, and, though it abounds in 
lovely passages, it contains relatively few of the masterly 
phrases which have suggested a comparison of Keats with 
Shakespeare. For he, like Shakespeare, had the gift of ex- 
Pressing a thought with so easy a terseness, with such a felic- 
ity and finish, that amplification or adornment would only 
mar the symmetry of the phrase. He touches an object 
with the sunbeam of his sympathy or the moonlight of his 
fancy, and to our duller consciousness it appears transfigured. 
Nor are the faults of Endymion” those of omission alone. 
Its crudities and extravagances were freely admitted by 
Keats in his admirable preface, and were partly accounted 
for, though not excused. But Keats himself, in all proba- 
bility, was not fully conscious of the unfavorable conditions 
of his environment. The social class in which he was born 

lad no clear sense of other than material things. Unprac- 
ticed, ill-informed, pulled hither and thither by charlatans, 


harboring all sorts of inconsistent ideals, or rather velleities, ’ 


the English “lower middle-class” inhabited an intellectual 
chaos. Add to these special disadvantages the native tend- 
ncy to excessive individualism, the lack of a true tradition 
of style, the absence of ‘‘any central authority representing 
high culture and sound judgment,” and we can only wonder 
that the faults which exasperate Mr. Swinburne were not 
grosser and more frequent. 
. Keats, then, is a living force in the world of art. Yet in 
its outer circles—by the gentle and Gentile public,—one 
questions whether his peculiar charm has ever been felt. 
With all his imagination, Keats had little invention; he was 
No born teller of stories. And so the good people who de- 
mand that every picture shall tell a tale or illustrate a moral 
are disappointed and bewildered as they wander through 
this stored gallery, and wonder what it is that con- 
curs admire. Doubtless, there is a real reason for dis- 








content; “the eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear 
with hearing.” But rightly to appreciate the /imesse, the 
quietude and suggestiveness of Keats’s best and most idyllic 
work, requires a native taste or a trained imagination. 
“The Eve of St. Agnes” comes nearest, perhaps, to the 
popular type of poetry; but to a public that wants its #’s 
dotted and its #s crossed, even this glowing bit of romance 
appears imperfect. What became of the lovers after they 
‘“‘fled away into the storm”? Did they “live happily to- 
gether for many years,” in the old fairy-tale fashion? The 
poet saith not; nor did he even write a sequel to assuage 
one’s curiosity. Provoking boy ! 

We may perhaps assume that the popular interest in 
Keats is personal rather than literary, having its source in 
the legend to which “ Adonais” has given an undeserved 
immortality. For readers of Zhe Critic that legend re- 
quires no refutation. But the poet’s fame has lately suf- 
fered from other causes. The publication of his letters to 
Fanny Brawne has given fresh life to the old accusation of 
unmanliness, of which the seeds were sown in Keats’s own 
verse. Conjectures as to the priority of the different ver- 
sions of “ Hyperion” have been followed by hints that, if the 
poet's life had been prolonged, his art and genius, instead of 
maturing, would actually have deteriorated. With such 
speculations we are little concerned, Americans, remem- 
bering that one of the wisest and purest of their own states- 
men betrayed a strange morbidness during his courtship, 
will hardly allow that over-susceptibility in Jove implies 
mental or moral degeneracy. As for the process of a poet's 
development, may we not say that fluctuation is its law? 
Genius has its tides and times, its moods and phases; and 
the prophets of its weather are no more infallible than our 
Signal Service prognosticators. 

“I have no opinion upon anything in this world,” said 
Keats, “except upon matters of taste.” - Though a palpable 
overstatement, this avowal tells us much. From this and 
other utterances of Keats’s, one might construct a complete 
creed of dilettanteism. Keats was no mere butterfly bard, 
but he had the defects of his qualities; and with all its love- 
liness, his poetry is rarely soul-satisfying. He seldom faces 
the stern realities of life; seeking to escape them, he enters 
the world of fancy, and gives himself up to esthetic enjoy- 
ment. ‘Ever let the fancy roam!” he says; and he praises 
the beauty of his Grecian urn because it can “tease us out 
of thought.” In so young a man, this attitude is natural 
enough. What the poet says of love is true also of youth :-— 


‘‘ Fable is his world, hishome * * * ; 
Delightfully dwells he ‘mong fays and talismans, 
And spirits; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine.” 


A man of the years of Keats could not have acquired that 
“wisdom” which the Greeks prized in their poets. Ideas 
he had in plenty, and fine ones, too; but his outlook on life 
was not broad or high enough, his perception of the mutual 
relations of things, as, indeed, he frankly acknowledged, was 
not always clear. For Keats was only half a Greek. The 
Greek poets of the classical period “ saw life steadily, and saw 
it whole.” For the Greeks, remarks a modern writer, “there 
is no passing by on the other side, no turning away the eyes 
to vanity from pain.” Hence, too, though an accurate and 
loving observer of Nature, Keats fails to interpret her soul. 


‘« Yourselves and your fellows ye know not; and me, 
The mateless, the one, will ye know ? 
Will ye scan me, and read me, and tell 
Of the thoughts that ferment in my breast, 
My longing, my sadness, my joy ?”” 
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If the reason of the higher worth of poetry is that it tends 
to express the universal, the essential superiority of Words- 
worth’s poetry to that of Keats is explained. Wordsworth 
was permitted to share not only the “aching joys” and 
“dizzy raptures” of youthful poets, but the insight of the 
pure in heart, and the peace that passeth understanding. 
Yet there are signs that Keats, had he lived, would have been 
chastened and humanised by sorrow. Who can forget the 
pathos of the “Ode to a Nightingale,” that most exquisite 
of all his productions? There are throbs of genuine 
Weltschmers in this plaintive poem. How tenderly touched 
is that picture of the homesick Ruth “in tears amid the 
alien corn”! That sighing apostrophe, «No hungry gen- 
erations tread thee down,” breathes the very key-note of 
socialism. Notable, too, as coming from Keats, is the con- 
fession that “ Fancy cannot cheat so well as she is famed to 
do.” Yes, one believes that the-still, sad music of humanity 
would not have remained unheard, nor the tears that are due 
to human suffering unshed by this beloved singer, had the 
blind Fury with the abhorréd shears not slit the thin-spun 
life. And one’s regret for his “unfulfilled renown” is all the 
keener in imagining the spiritual heights he might have won, 
the noble prospects he might have revealed in undying song. 
Futile, men tell us, are such regrets; but O, surely they are 
natural, surely they are holy! Shall we condemn the tender 
impulse that moves young lovers to clasp responsive hands 
beside his grave? Not while we call Pity divine, and mortal 
things may touch the heart. 

Yet, looking only at his actual character and achievement, 
what shall we say of him? A maker of golden verse, an 
interpreter of beauty, an enricher and enlarger of artistic 
expression—he was all these, but he was even more an em- 
bodiment of the spirit of youth. Some of his sayings may 
seem to transcend a youthful experience; but that is the 
effect of genius; the informing spirit, the implied philos- 
ophy, the underlying faith are those of the flowering-time. 
How alive he was to impressions! How full of careless 
cheer, how frank, modest, loyal, warm-hearted! One 


loves to fancy him walking in the country with his friend 
Severn :— 


** Nothing seemed to escape him; the song of a bird and the 
undernote of response from covert or hedge, the rustle of some 
animal, the changing of the green and brown lights and furtive 
shadows, the motions of the wind—just how it took certain tail 
flowers and plants—and the wayfaring of the clouds; even the 
features and gestures of passing tramps, the color of one woman's 
hair, the smile on one child’s face, the furtive animalism below the 
deceptive humanity in many of the vagrants, even the hats, clothes, 
shoes, whenever these conveyed the remotest hint as to the real 
self of the wearer. * * * Certain things affected him ex- 
tremely, particularly when ‘a wave was billowing through a tree,’ 
as he described the uplifting surge of air among swaying masses 
of chestnut or oak foliage, or when afar off he heard the wind 
coming across woodlands. ‘The tide! the tide!’ he would cry 
delightedly, and spring on to some stile, or upon the low bough 
of a wayside tree, and watch the passage of the wind upon the 
meadow grasses or young corn, not stirring till the flow of air 
was all around him, while an expression of rapture made his eyes 

eam and his face glow till ‘he would look sometimes like a wild 
awn waiting for some cry from the forest depths,’ or like ‘a 
young eagle staring with proud joy before taking flight.’ [‘I can 
never forget the winelike lustre of Keats’s eyes,’ said Severn once, 
* just like those of certain birds which habitually front the sun.”] 
The only thing that would bring Keats out of one of his fits of 
seeming gloomful reverie was the motion of the ‘inland sea’ he 
loved so well, particularly the violent passage of the wind across 
a great field of barley. From fields of oats or barley it was almost 
impossible to allure him; * * * the sea, or thought-compelling 
por of the sea, always seemed to restore him to a happy 


Not merely the buoyancy and fresh enthusiasm of youth, 
but its romance, its budding sentiment, its stormy sorrows 
and sighs of ‘sweet self-pity,” had their part in him. His 
early death, which saved him from “the contagion of the 
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world’s slow stain,” gave him an immortality of youthfulness, 
Smooth-browed and lustrous-eyed, he dwells in the world’s 
memory as a 
‘*happy melodist, unwearied, 
Forever piping songs forever new.” 
sftions x. j. & 


—_——_ 


(See ‘* The Graves of Keats and Severn,” on page 269.) 





Literature 
As Others See Us 
The Condition of Women in the United States. By Mme, Blanc. (Th, 
Bentzon.) Roberts Bros, : 

AMERICA HAS SO LONG been a cynosure of the wondering 
interest of the French, as a practical and successful exem- 
plification of some of the daring theories which Gallic tem- 
perament has rendered impracticable at home, that we 
should have become quiescently accustomed to their insist- 
ent and often kindly meant comments upon our manners 
and customs. But, in fact, we have developed an almost 
national and certainly vocal characteristic of sensitiveness to 
foreign opinions, chiefly under the spur of this branch of 
French literature. This year, as a direct consequence of the 
fierce light of advertisement which beat upon the World's 
Fair, we have the published notes of an unusual number of 
voyagers who have been with us garnering opinions and 
pruning prejudices. Chief among them, M. Paul Bourget 
was variously amused and appalled by those of our charac 
teristics which fell under his notice; and now comes Mme, 
Blanc to record her observations. This clever lady left 
home prepared to approve of ** The Condition of Women in 
the United States.” She had read of us till she evidently 
believed that we were all to be divided into classes as scien- 
tifically defined as the fauna and flora of our continent. 
But, like many of her sex, she has not the faculty of exact 
reasoning. Her logic is obnoxious to the rule which school- 
men call the illicit process of the minor term, for, in general. 
izing upon American women, she drew her premises from 
the observation of cults only. 

Her America reads more like the America of Emerson’s 
time than that of to-day. She seems scarce to have tasted 
the broad life of our country, which to a really scientific 
observer is the wonderful charm of our development. Our 
complex nationality is now in the second or third generation 
of descent from the original grafting of pan-European shoots 
upon the Anglo-Saxon stock, and in the resultant efflores- 
cence the really acute foreign student of modern American 
civilization should expect to find his best explanation of our 
aberration from his old-world standards. Mme. Blanc is cer- 
tainly the most fair-minded of our critics, and she as certainly 
fraternized with good people while here, which is more than 
can be said for M. Bourget. What claimed her closest at- 
tention in Chicago was Miss Addams’s work at Hull House. 
In Boston, Mrs. Howe, Miss Ticknor and Mrs. J. T. Fields, 
with the women’s clubs, seemed to her to typify New Eng- 
land life. To her French way of thinking, the freedom of 
our women’s colleges is almost monstrous. She was unable 
to comprehend, except with a shrug, the practicability of co- 
education as she saw it in Knox College at Galesburg, Ill. 
She exclaims over the Boston ways of Negroes in New 
Orleans, who (she says) study Greek and therefore evince 
the demoralizing effect of education on the lower races. In 
all she saw there was something to approve and much to 
marvel at; and, if sometimes she deplores the results we 
attain, her record of it is always good-tempered, and we 
read her book with real gratitude and renewed admiration 
for the woman whose novels have given us all such charming 
hours. We were particularly glad, moreover, to learn the 
few salient facts of Mme. Blanc's life which are prefixed to 


her book by the publishers. It may be added that it is there 


recorded that the “Th.” of her pseudonym stands for her 
baptismal name, Theresa. 
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Florentine Witches 
Legends of Florence, By Charles Godfrey Leland. Macmillan & Co. 

Wuen Horace wou_p appease Gratidia, he took care to 
refer to that lady as being a pious worshipper of Hecate. 
Mr. Leland, who is under obligations to Gratidia’s success- 
ors, pretends, like Horace, to give them a respectable stand- 
ing as priestesses of a religion old as the hills and deeply 
rooted as their foundations. He defends them against the 
attacks of the Church, the world, and the devil—who would 
claim them for his own. They are, he assures us, the last 
remnant of the classic age, and their doctrines are at the 
core of Protestantism, modern liberalism and scientific doubt. 
We have found similar assertions in Papal encyclicals. The 
essence of witchcraft, Mr. Leland maintains, is in the oppo- 
sition of the individual will to the established order of 
things. Rites and incantations are merely expressive; the 
power of magic is in the strength of the sorcerer’s will, 
which is to be cultivated by constantly doing whatever is un- 
lawful and contrary to nature. Those who eat the apple of 
forbidden experience become in the end like unto gods, and 
may conjure the moon down into their kitchen-garden, and 
cause an enemy to suffer torments by sticking pins in his 
image. Nature, though obstinate and recalcitrant, is like the 
coon in the story, and will finally surrender to the wishes of 
one who, she has learned, will stick at nothing to compel 
her. The gréater the sinner, the greater the sorcerer. 

The most interesting of the traditions which Mr. Leland 
and his helpers, the witches, have gathered in Florence and 
its vicinity, furnishes some evidence in support of his the- 
‘ ory. The incantations in “ Manfred” and in “ Faust” are 
mere rhetorical rubbish to his scongiuriazione to the demon, 
Intialo, which shines in comparison with them like a live 
coal from the everlasting bonfire. The shadowy goblin 
evoked by remorse, our author identifies with the Etruscan 
Hintial, usually supposed to be an ordinary ghost. -Intialo, 
taking the form of the dead man, appears to torment and 
terrify the poor sorcerer, who has, or believes he has, a mur- 
der on his conscience. The long conjuration given by Mr. 
Leland is pronounced in order to turn the tables upon the 
tormentor, by asserting his victim’s superior determination 
and malevolence; and the conjuror ends by threatening to 
reduce the demon to such a condition of subserviency that 
he shall be but as the sorcerer’s own shadow, an unnoticed 
though faithful follower, This is, in fact, the remedy usually 
essayed by criminals, and doubtless found efficacious; and 
it was the flame of actual crime that caused all this smoke 
of heresy and superstition in the ages when witches most 
flourished. Mr. Leland’s error is obvious, in confounding 
with this diabolism rational movements towards liberty. 
The force may be the same—that of individual expansion ; 
but in the one case proper limits are recognized, in the other 
none. 

The anarchists of to-day dispense with witches and de- 
mons, and consequently we may believe that Mr. Leland’s 
Maddalena and her comm?res are powerless for harm. It was 
a good idea to set those old crones to useful labor as gath- 
erers of folk-lore. They are themselves the great reposito- 
ries of uncanny tales and scraps of occult learning, and their 
customers are precisely those most likely to be acquainted 
with old legends of a more innocent sort. The story of 
“Il Biancone,” written out by a witch, is one of these. 
Biancone (the White One) is the colossal statue of Nep- 
tune in the Signoria at Florence. It appears that he was 
in the habit of driving his chariot up the Arno, as though 
claiming dominion over the valley, spurning out of his way 
the familiar eel of the fairy of the river. But, armed with a 
Magic wand of olive, the river goddess transformed the eel 
mto a beautiful maiden with whom II Biancone fell in love, 
only to be mocked at in his turn, Attempting to bear her 

Bway, nolens, volens, in his chariot, he was changed by the fairy 
into a form of marble. Though the sea-god was sculptured by 
tiin 1575, the story is evidently many centuries 
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older. It is a variant of the classic tale of the contest be- 
tween Athene and Poseidon, which was sculptured upon the 
western pediment ot the Parthenon. In the Florentine ver- 
sion, the contestants are deities of sea and river, which is 
readily understood. In the Athenian, the eel has become 
Athene’s serpent, and the olive is her gift, the protectress of 
the city taking the place in the story of some obscurer 
nymph of the Ilissos. : 

But besides tales of witches and remnants from antiquity, 
“ Legends of Florence” contains many modern myths re- 
lating to the streets, towers, squares and bridges of the flow- 
ery city. Dante, if properly invoked, will sit down with you 
on the curbstone and instruct you in the art of making 
verses; Giotto and his lamb have become goblin and fairy, 
and live inthe Campanile ; and the ghost of Michael Angelo 
has developed a satyr-like propensity to spoil the sketches 
of young lady artists. Legends have attached themselves to 
every sculptured stone and ornamental bronze ; there is a hu- 
morous tale to account for the pills of the Medici, a fantastic 
one about the lanterns of the Strozzi, and there are stories 
of San Miniato and of Or’ San Michele, of the Duomo and the 
Certosa, the Mercato Vecchio and the Mercato Nuovo, and 
of the Street of the Pretty Women and the Street of the 
Gadding Servants. None of the tales, we may be sure, has 
lost much in the telling, and certain of the number appear to 
have grown like mushrooms from invisible seed ; but, as the 
author is usually careful to distinguish between those which 
he has set down substantially as they came to him and those 
in which he has indulged his fancy, the reader who wishes 
simply to be amused, and the reader on the hunt for authen- 
tic folk-lore, may both be satisfied. 





** Pony Tracks ”’ 


By Frederic Remington. Harper & Bros. 


THE TITLE OF THIS entertaining book of travel and ad- 
venture is well chosen. Mr. Remington, whose paintings of 
Indian and military subjects annually adorn the walls of the 
Academy of Design, recounts how the battle with the Sioux 
on the Wounded Knee was fought and won, how cow- 
punchers pass their time at the Hacienda San José de Bavi- 
cora, how stage-coaches are tipped over and their passengers 
spilled on the road in Chihuahua, and how the Yellowstone 
police scramble up and down the slopes of the Great Divide, 
investigating geysers and protecting Uncle Sam’s few remain- 
ing wild critters. Beginning by telling how he was once 
obliged to give chase to a major-general, he ends with an 
even more exciting account of a bear-hunt in the Rockies. 
The tracks of the pony show more or less in each of these 
chapters, but disappear for a while in an account of canoe- 
ing on a northern river, and in some highly imaginative tales 
of bicycle service in Chicago riots and Pennsylvanian miners’ 
strikes. 

Mr. Remington has the two capital qualifications for a 
popular writer: he has something to say, and knows when 
he has said it. His experiences have been lively and varied, 
and, if they were not always agreeable at the time, he can 
enjoy them in retrospect, and share his pleasure with his 
readers. He never spins out a yarn. Some of his phrases 
tell us as much as another man would tell in a page. The 
ascent of a steep ridge is summed up as a “ bellows-bursting 
climb”; the policy of the Apaches has been “ not to encour- 
age immigration”; his friends, the cow-boys, “lack many 
virtues,” but “it is a terrible scoundrel who goes to hell from 
Mexico.” There was a darky cook at the Hacienda San 
José, whose legs were “out of all drawing,” but who could 
prepare a dish of bull's tail that was “de bes’ thing yo’ ever 
threw your lip ober.” Mr. Remington is an artist, and takes 
his art au serieux. Consequently his illustrations are not 
always as humorous as his text, But there is some fun in 
the grotesque shadows of the row of mules being harnessed 
by lamplight, lots of character in his Indian scouts and cow- 
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boys,and his “Modern Sancho Panza ”—the cook afore- 
mentioned on his burro—is a comedy in little. In his draw- 
ing of horses, Mr. Remington would be truthful and not 
humorous; but he has not yet arrived at perfection, and a 
half-truth is sometimes worse than a caricature. 





** Qualifications for Ministerial Power ” - 
By Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D, Hartford Seminary Press. 


THERE IS AN indefinable feeling abroad that the modern 
minister will have to repent of his goodness, unless he can 
go one step further and be good enough to be interesting. 
Otherwise it does not make very much difference whether he 
is good or not—always excepting his wife, of course, and the 
few others about him to whom this slower and more beauti- 
ful eloquence has time to appeal. But when it takes three- 
score years for a man’s goodness to take effect, and one has 
to marry him, almost, to find it out, and rub against his 
dumb lovableness day after day in the closer affairs of life— 
why not be a deacon or something, instead of going toa 
theological seminary to grow into a minister by listening to 
lectures on “ Qualifications for Ministerial Power”? There 
is little enough goodness in the world, without having it 
put by itself and wastedin sermons. Goodness is an ingre- 
dient, and always has a deadly effect unless given in solu- 
tion. Salt is necessary to every fibre of the body, but one 
need not follow the example of Lot’s wife to be a pillar in 
the Church, and the first qualification for ministerial power 
is to have something with which the goodness can be mixed. 
Unmixed goodness is one of the most serious evils with 
which the modern pulpit is confronted. This is not saying 
that one needs to murder Uriah in order to write psalms, or 
that Paul’s holding the clothes of those who stoned Stephen 
made him the greatest preacher of his time. It is simply 
saying that David could have been quite a worthy man 
after his various sins, and prayed a great deal, and yet 
we should never have heard of him; and it was not for his 
goodness that Paul was made an Apostle, 

It is one of the limitations of the book that lies before us 
that the goodness is too insoluble, and it does not discover 
solvents either for itself or for its readers, While it has ex- 
cellent firstly, secondly and thirdly qualities, and a carefully 
studied appreciation of opposites, and a certain apparent 
and rather laborious comprehensiveness, it is guilty of glar- 
ing omissions. Out of 240 pages on the qualifications for 
the ministry, there are just ten on intellectual qualifications, 
tucked in at the end of a long chapter on “ Qualifications 
Physical.” The book seems to neither miss in itself nor de- 
sire for others those natural gifts—those impelling, prophetic 
qualities, —which alone can make our preachers the inspirers 
of our day; and all the amazing and suggestive psychology 
of inspiration the Bible contains is passed over in silence. 
The cultivation of the imagination—the organ of faith and 
the unseen—is not mentioned ; and the persistently serene, 
lethargic attitude of most of our theological seminaries 
toward the art of expression is reinforcd with one more 
deadly illustration. To be sure, there has gradually crept 
over the scholastic torpor of those who have become too 
often the teachers of ministers because they do not preach, 
a dim sense that something must be done about it; and we 
have at last an attempt to take hold of expression at its 
lower end, and elocution—such as, it is—is recognized. We 
have also chairs of homiletics, with rare exceptions, in 
which the skeletons of sermons sit and tell how they were 
put together. But the reform ends here. The atmosphere 
of divinity schools is fatal to the expansive instinct, and the 
prime qualification of lectures like these, called in from the 
outside, should be the vital, contagious, expressive qualities, 
which, to a peculiar degree, these lectures consistently, 
almost conscientiously, avoid. 

And, indeed, telling men how to preach is so impossible 
as to make it necessary for the man who does it to give in 
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doing it a good example, whether any one can follow it or 
not, Phillips Brooks and Mr. Beecher both succeeded in 
similar courses, but only by the carrying power and the 
singular candor with which they have practically said 
“Preach like this,” and the need of the American pulpit to- 
day is the dedication of those gifts of imagination and feel- 
ing which find little encouragement in seminary lectures, but 
which, cultivated in spite of them, are the sources of all 
memorable power with the people. This fact is only empha- 
sized by the aloofness of almost every strong preacher from 
the schools, and his great-hearted love and manful grasp of 
all the literatures that have inspired the world. 

The first qualification of a preacher is not only a conse- 
cration to God, but to genius and the power to live, and the 
hunger of living in the atmosphere of genius—winding 
slowly about his life and the habits of his heart the old cur- 
rents of the stronger souls, the creative minds, who live now 
and live forever like great instincts of the human race. It 
is only thus that he can preach the Gospel—which was the 
goodness of a Genius, to be ever remembered because of 
the gifts so many of His followers ignore. It will always be 
true of Him, “Never man spake like this man”; but the 
education and training of our preachers need not make 
it any more true than it has to be. 

With the exception of this notable and conventional over- 
sight, Dr. Hall’s book has the better characteristics of its 
class, and abounds in those pleasant excellences that he has 
given us reason to expect. 





‘* Malay Sketches” 


By Frank Athelstane Swettenham, Macmillan & Co, 


IN THIS AGE, when all nations and peoples are brought into 
the glare of publicity, the romancer and the philosopher as 
well as the geographer and traveller are at work setting forth 
strange peoples. No Kipling nor Hearn has yet gone among 
the African pigmies, to tell us how life looks when lived in 
forest darkness, or as seen from eyes that are only four feet 
from the level of the earth, but no doubt the analysts and 
impressionists of pigmy-land will in due time arrive. While 
we are waiting, we may turn with the author of this volume 
to the mysterious people of the Golden Chersonese. Mr. 
Swettenham has done well to eschew statistics, history, 
geography and politics, morglizing and prophecy, in order to 
tell us of the real Malay man and woman. In his eyes the 
Malay is a short, thick set, well-built man with straight black 
hair, a dark brown complexion, thick nose and lips, and 
bright, intelligent eyes. He is kindly and polite, never cring- 
ing, and is reserved with strangers, and suspicious, though he 
does not showit. He loves fun and a good joke, is a gossip 
and fond of gambling and sports. He borrows money with 
the face of an angel and repays it with the scowl of a devil. 
Intensely conservative, he has many of the traits that belong 
to the Japanese, yet differs totally from them in as many 
others. When brooding over real or fancied insults, he is 
apt to get into a state of blind fury, which produces the amo, 
but the author insists that he is not treacherous. As children 
the Malays are beautiful; in their premature old age they 
are excessively ugly. Where or when the race originated, 
nobody yet knows. 

Evidently the kriss is emblematic of the nature of the 
Malay—keen, cold, sudden and unexpected in the eye of the 
white man, as the lightning of heaven. The author, who, 
notwithstanding his English name, subscribes himself “Offi- 
cier d’Académie,” describes a tiger-hunt with spear and the 
kriss, and devotes a chapter to Imam Mamat, who ran amok, 
killing six persons and wounding many others. Malay life, 
dances, amusements and diseases are described in the 
form of incident or story, and “ the eternal feminine” is in- 
troduced in the history of one of the dark-eyed daughters of 
the race, who loved a white man named Grant. The curi- 
ous superstitions of the race, many of which are survivals of 
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a time antedating the advent of the Gospel of Islam, are 
iven in detail. The book suggests, rather than demonstrates, 
what could be done with the same material by a greater mas- 
ter. It gives us an appetite for more of the same sort, but 
of better quality, if possible. 





‘¢Last Poems ’’ 
Of James Russell Lowell, With portrait. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A SLIM VOLUME, printed on one side of the paper only, 
contains all that we are likely to have to add to the poetical 
works of the author of “Sir Launfal” and “ The Biglow 
Papers.” There is little in the volume that is absolutely 
new. A sonnet, “On Hearing a Sonata of Beethoven's 
Played in the next Room,” and a copy of verses “ Intended 
to go with a Posset-dish to my Dear Little God-daughter,” 
are, we believe, all. The latter was written in 1882, and 
runs as follows :— ; 


INTENDED TO GO WITH A PosseT DisH vo My DEAR LITTLE Gop- 
DAUGHTER, 1882 


IN GOOD old times, which means, you know, 
The time men wasted long ago, 

And we must blame our brains or mood 
If that we squander seems less good, 

In those blest days when wish was act 
And fancy dreamed itself to fact, 
Godfathers used to fill with guineas 
The cups they gave their pickaninnies, 
Performing functions at the chrism 

Not mentioned in the Catechism. 

No millioner, poor I fill up 

With wishes my more modest cup, 
Though had I Amalthea’s horn 

It should be hers the newly born. 

Nay, shudder not! I should bestow it 
So brimming full she couldn’t blow it. 
Wishes aren't horses: true, but still 
There are worse roadsters than goodwill, 
And so I wish my darling health, 

And just to round my couplet, wealth, 
With faith enough to bridge the chasm 
"Twixt Genesis and Protoplasm, 

And bear her o’er life’s current vext 
From this world to a better next, 
Where the full glow of God puts out 
Poor reason’s farthing candle, Doubt. 


* * * *K * 
Now if there’s any truth in Darwin, 
And we from what was, all we are win, 
I simply wish the child to be 
A sample of Heredity, 
Enjoying to the full extent 
Life’s best, the Unearned Increment 
Which Fate her Godfather to flout 
Gave Aim in legacies of gout. 
Thus, then, the cup is duly filled; 
Walk steady, dear, lest all be spilled. 


_ The verses “On a Bust of General Grant,” which appeared 
in Scribner's Monthly, were written much later, and are 
probably Lowell’s last work. By dint of taking measure- 
ments with a foot-rule, as it were, something of Grant's 
physiognomy is made to appear. He was like Marius, like 
Cromwell, like an old Norse dragon-slayer; still nothing 
ideal, “a plain-people’s man,” in civil lite an easy prey of 
knaves ; but, aboye all, the 
‘* Doer of hopeless tasks which praters shirk.” 


It cannot be said to be a satisfactory portrait. ‘* The Or- 
acle of the Gold-fishes,” the first and the longest poem in 
the volume, treats of such matters as thought-transference 
and the world beyond the senses, and was suggested, prob- 
s by a fancy of the late Prof. Clifford’s, that our universe 
be considered as complete in itself and as completely 
0 as a globe full of water is to the gold-fish. 
ie sonnet, referred to above, runs as follows:— 
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On Hearinc A Sonata or BeetHoven’s PLAyep in tHE Next 
Room 


UNSEEN MUSICIAN, thou art sure to please, 
For those same notes in happier days I heard 
Poured by dear hands that long have never stirred 
Yet now again for me delight the keys: 
Ah me, to strong illusions such as these 
What are life’s solid things? The walls that gird 
Our senses, lo, a casual scent or word 
Levels, and ‘tis the soul that hears and sees! 
Play on, dear girl, and many be the years 
Ere some grayhaired survivor sit like me 
And, for thy largess pay a meed of tears 
Unto another, who, beyond the sea 
Of Time and Change, perhaps not sadly hears 
A music in this verse undreamed by thee! 
CHRISTMAS, 1885. 


Under the figure of Turner’s ‘“‘Old Temeraire,” we have a 
fine allegory of the Church being dragged away to oblivion 
by a scientific demon belching fire and smoke. This incon- 
clusive, speculative vein runs through most of these “ Last 
Poems,” ornamented every now and then by some brilliant 
fancy which would have a finer effect if applied upon a more 
solid background. Perhaps the most enduring of the lot 
will prove to be “The Nobler Lover” and “Love and 
Thought.” 





Deuteronomy 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy, By the Rev. 
S. R. Driver, D. D, (The International Critical Commentary 
on the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments.) Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 

THE AIM OF THIS series of commentaries 1s to be abreast 
of modern scholarship, and free from ecclesiastical and po- 
lemical bias. That the commentaries will als6 be fairly 
international and interdenominationdl may be seen from 
the list of scholars engaged upon the work. This list may 
be found in the prospectus ; it is too long to be given here. 
It is not without reason that the series starts out with Deu- 
teronomy, for, as Westphal has observed of the book, it is 
‘‘ Ariadne’s thread in the labyrinth of Pentateuch criticism ” ; 
and of English and American scholars, Dr. Driver is easily 
the first on the subject of Deuteronomic lore. In a ‘care- 
fully considered introduction he gives us the results of the 
latest scholarship with reference to the composition, the 
authorship and date of Deuteronomy, By a comparison of 
the text of this book with the Jehovistic, Elohistic, Priestly 
and Law of Holiness codes, he gives his reasons for holding 
that the writer of the main part of Deuteronomy ignored 
the two latter codes. At this point Dr. Driver has modified 
what he said in his “ Introduction to the Study of Old Tes- 
tament Literature,” where he regarded the Deuteronomic 
writer as “ignorant” of the Priestly Code. In that the 
Deuteronomic precepts are based upon the twoearliercodes, 
he considers the book as justifiably referred to Mosaic au- 
thorship. If Dr. Driver has been influenced in his theory 
by this consideration, we regard it as unnecessary. No 
doubt, at the time of the composition of the book, Moses, 
according to Hebrew usage, was synonymous with ortho- 
doxy. It was a well-understood custom among the Jews, as 
anyone can see in the Talmud. for one teacher to speak “in 
the name ” of another, without being suspected of fraud, 
pious or other. As early as 1789 an English writer, Par- 
vish, claimed that Deuteronomy was written in the seventh 
century B, C. This century Dr. Driver regards as certain, 
and ascribes the book to the reign of Manasseh, or to that 
of Josiah—he does not decide which. There are good 
reasons to put the composition of the book at the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth year of King Josiah—i. ¢., 622-1. 

It has always been clear to the reader of Deuteronomy that 
Moses could not have been the author of the concluding por- 
tion. To the careful reader of even the English version it 
must appear that he could hardly be the author of a large 
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part of the remainder of the book. Who was that author ? 
The answer to this question cannot easily be supplied, and 
Dr. Driver regards it as a matter of subordinate interest. 
Some part of the book may have been composed by Hilkiah, 
Shephan and Huldah, but the character of the writing is 
against the hypothesis. Dr. Driver still adheres to his for- 
mer theory, that, though the book is not legal, it arose from 
working up the old statutes. In this he differs from the 
opinion of Dillmann, that the regulations of this book are 
“new, and purely Deuteronomic.” This appears the true 
opinion, from the parallel that the author himself furnishes 
in his introduction to the commentary. However, he is 
undeniably right in pointing out that this book has a spir- 
itual and moral rather than a legal purpose. In this respect it 
belongs to the prophetic writings, and its influence can be 
seen in the books that followed it in date of composition. 
Its flowing style is that of oratory, not law. One marked 
advantage ofthis commentary over other books that have 
issued from the advanced school, is the larger space given in 
the exegetical portion to archeological data. Purely liter- 
ary criticism is bound to go wrong. 

Some of the data to which we refer were furnished by 
the late W. Robertson Smith, whose illness and death 
abridged his contributions. The student will find in these 
notes a picture of the condition of Israel in political, social 
and religious particulars far different from the traditional 
Jewish opinion or teaching, which from the days of St. Je- 
rome down to Protestantism has been accepted by Christians 
without question. In this. picture we see the slow and late 
centralization of Israelitish religion and government. The 
student will find also that some points of Hebrew language, 
upon which Christian theology has founded doctrines, assume 
a new meaning when subjected to the historical and ana- 
lytical method of exegesis. Dr. Driver is by inclination a 
cautious and conservative critic, and the positions of Dillmann 
and Westphal touching the structure of Deuteronomy are 
rejected by him on the ground that they are intrinsically 
improbable. The Blessing was written earliest, together 
with the excerpts from Jehovistic Elohistic material, The 
kernel of the book is contained in chapters V.-XXVII. and 
XXVIII. The other parts belong to various later dates. 
It is unavoidable that there should be objections to some of 
the details of Dr. Driver's work, but to it as a whole nothing 
but the warmest admiration and gratitude ought to be ren- 
dered. Buble students, whether ministers or not, have in 
this work a book that affords them the digested results of 
the best Biblical scholarship of the world. Even though the 
reader reject the positions of higher criticism, he may no 
longer be forced to reject that of which he is ignorant. 





Political Obligations 
Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation. By Thomas Hill Green. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

THIS COURSE OF lectures, delivered originally by the late Mr. 
Green in 1879-80, has been reprinted from the second volume of 
his philosophical works, and issued in separate form, with a preface 
by Bernard Bosanquet. The opening lecture treats of the nature 
and object of civil society, the end that the state ought to serve 
and the grounds of legal obligation. Then follows a review of 
the political teachings of Spinoza, Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau, 
with criticisms of some of their doctrines, especially of the social 
contract theory. Other chapters treat of sovereignty, the rights 
of liberty and property, family rights and some other topics, One 
of the best chapters in the book discusses the rightfulness and 
wrongfulness of war. All these discussions contain much that is 
interesting and profitable, provided one has the time and patience 
to study it out; but they are marred by one incurable defect—the 
extreme obscurity of the style. Not only is the language scholastic 
and circumlocutious, but the sentences are involved and paren- 
thetical. The lectures indicate, as some of Green's other works 
do, that his ideas had not been thought over enough to make them 
clear, so that he has the air of a man who did not fully grasp what 
he wanted to say. As a consequence it is often necessary to read 
a passage of his writing two or three times to ascertain its mean- 





ing, and then the reader is sometimes disappointed by finding 
that it has no detinite meaning at all. For this reason we can 6 
no means agree with Mr, Bosanquet, that these lectures are well 
adapted for a text-book on political theory; on the contrary, we 
think them unfit for beginners in the study, though they may be 
profitably used by those who already have some knowledge of the 
subject and are familiar with philosophical language. 





‘* The Industrial Evolution of the United States ” 
By Carroll D, Wright. Meadville, Pa,: Flood & Vincent. 

MR, WRIGHT has prepared this book for the Chautauqua Liter. 
ary and Scientific Circle. Its title is inaccurate, for it treats 
only of manufacturing industry, farming and commerce being 
neglected ; but, so far as it goes. it is an excellent work. In the 
first part the author deals with the colonial period, recounting the 
efforts that were made in those early years to establish manufac- 
turing industry, and showing that those efforts were more suc- 
cessful than is commonly supposed. He- then tells rather briefly 
the story of the growth and development of manufacturing in its 
leading branches, from the adoption of the Constitution to the 
present time, with abundant statistical illustration. Next comes 
an account of the labor movement in its various phases, and the 
volume closes with a brief consideration of the effects of ma- 
chinery on the laborer. The author’s mastery of the subject in 
all its departments, more particularly in its relation to labor, ren- 
ders his work authoritative, while his style is so clear and flowing 
that the whole book, if we except a few statistical passages, may 
be read with interest. The importance of the subject is such 
thatthe Chautauqua managers did well to establish a course of 
reading in it, and they were fortunate in securing Commissioner 
Wright (who is so conspicuously connected with the U. S. Labor 
Bureau) to prepare the text-book. The importance of the labor 
controversy is such that a knowledge of its history is of practical 
value, while the history of the establishment and early growth of 
manufacturing on this continent has an interest of its own, 
apart from any practical lessons that may be drawn therefrom, 
We hope, therefore, that the book will be widely read, not only 
in the Chautauqua Circle, but outside of it as well. The volume 
is profusely illustrated. 





‘*Pepys’s Diary ”’ 

THE SIXTH VOLUME of the new edition of the ‘‘ Diary,”’ cover- 
ing the period: from 1 Oct. 1666 to 30 June 1667, has been issued, 
The time was one of stirring historical interest on account of the 
navalSuccesses of the Dutch, who sailed up the Nore without opposi- 
tion, forced the boom which protected the Medway, burned three 
men-of-war that were anchored in the river, and remained masters 
of theChannel, ‘‘ Everybody nowadays,” as Pepys tells us, ‘‘re- 
flects upon Oliver and commends him, what brave things he did, 
and made all the neighbor princes fear him "—a bitter contrast to 
the dissolute monarch who never did a wise thing even in a na- 
tional emergency like this. But Samuel is none the less interested 
in his every-day domestic trifles, and his ever-increasing intrigues, 
which he records in his amusing medley of French, Spanish, Latin, 
and English, with at least one admixture of Greek in this volume. 
Here is a brief specimen under date of March 13th, 1667 :—‘*Away 
to the Hall again, and there met Doll Lane coming out, ahd par 
contrat did hazer bargain para aller to the Cabaret de vin, called 
the Rose, and ibi I staid two hours, sed she did not venir, lequel 
troubled me, and so away to coach and took up my wife, and 
away home.”’ He still continues to quarrel at times, Petruchio- 
like, with his wife on matters of apparel; as on March 22d, when 
we read:—‘‘So home to dinner, where my wife having dressed 
herself in a silly dress of a blue petticoat uppermost, and a white 
satin waistcoat and white hood, though I think she did it because 
her gown is gone to the tailor’s, did, together with my being 
hungry, which always makes me peevish, make me angry, but when 
my belly was full were friends again, and dined and then by 
water down to Greenwich and thence walked to Woolwich, all 
the way reading Playford’s ‘Introduction to Musique,’ wherein 
are some things very pretty.’’ The illustrations in this volume are 
a portrait of Pepys, from an ivory medallion in the British 
Museum; another of the Countess of Castlemaine, from Sir Peter 
Lely’s painting; anda facsimile of John Evelyn's plan of the Dutch 
fleet in the Medway. (Macmillan & Co.) 





Ancient History 


Miss ALICE GARDNER'S ‘‘ Julian, Philosopher and Emperor, 
and the Last Struggle of Paganism against Christianity,” in 
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Heroes of the Nations series, is a book of absorbing interest. The 
gubject is quite fresh for most readers, but, if it. were not, the 
felicitous handling of the author, who is a lecturer in Newnham 
College, Cambridge, would make it seem so. We are first intro- 
duced, in a well-proportioned sketch, to the state of the Roman 
world in the earlier part of the fourth century A.D. Men had 
come to recognize:plainly three great facts—that the government 
had become an absolute monarchy, the fictions of republican 
form having lost their significance; that Rome was no longer the 
single centre of the great political system which bore its name, 
even though Diocletian’s scheme of division had proved a failure; 
and that the gods of the earlier time no longer received worship 
at the hands of the great bulk of the population, which, at least 
nominally, confessed Christianity. The birth of Julian, in 331 
A. D,, the standing and relations of his family, the startling and 
often tragic events of his youth, his education, and the suspicious 
attitude of the Emperor, his cousin, toward him, are treated ina 
rapid but easily followed narrative. We see the diverse tendencies 
ofa singular character striving for the mastery ; one who is familiar 
with the movements of the period can easily understand the au- 
thor’s evident sympathy with the philosophical tastes of her hero. 
Later come the dreaded elevation to the rank of a Cesar, the un- 
expectedly vigorous and successful administration of Gaul, and 
finally the unsought but unavoidable raising to the purple, which, 
fortunately, was followed by the death of Constantine before the 
tival emperors could meet in battle and settle the question of sov- 
ereignty by the sword. The chapters on the life and activity of 
Julian as Emperor show how little comfort could have come within 
the busy days of a Roman ruler who was also, for conscience’s 
sake, a reformer; for a reformer Julian certainly was, and our eyes 
should not be blinded to the fact by any prejudice on account of 
his so-called apostasy. The book is based mainly on Julian’s own 
writings and contemporary documents, but it has no smell of the 
lamp. It is well illustrated from various monuments, a number of 
the cuts being quite new. The attitude of the Roman emperors 
towards Christianity has been much misunderstood; sympathetic 
studiés, such as this, tend to prepare the way for a fairer view of 
the case. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


ee 


IT IS SURPRISING that, with the teachings of the great Free- 
man before them, Englishmen keep on chopping Roman history in 
two in the middle, and writing books which leave on the reader the 
impression that the career of the Roman state contains little of im- 
portance after the death of Julius Cesar. So Mr. E. S, Shuck- 
burgh has filled nearly 800 pages with ‘‘A History of Rome to 
the Battle of Actium,” and gives no intimation that he has anything 
more to tell. As was to be expected, he has based his work on the 
original authorities, and at the same time utilized the results of mod- 
erninvestigations. His attitude in regard to the earlier history is 
more conservative than that of Ihne, and he gives particular atten- 
tion to the development of the Roman constitution. The book has 
an advantage over the older work of Dean Liddell in the same field, 
in that itis more nearly abreast of late researches; but it is inferior 
to the other in point of literary finish and attractiveness. The au- 
thor is weakest on the objective side. He has apparently never 
visited Rome, or many other of the important sites with which his 
narrative has to deal; at any rate, in topographical matters his pages 
lack that sharpness and accuracy of statement generally character- 
istic of the German writers of ancient history, from Curtius and 
Mommsen down. The very last paragraph of the volume puts the 
Rostra of Julius Cesar at the east end of the Forum, probably from 
aconfusion with the Rostra Julia, which projected from the podium 
of the temple erected in honor of Casar by Augustus; and assigns 
the Pantheon in its present form to Agrippa. There are plenty of 
other mistakes in the book—some of them due to careless proof- 
feading, as ‘‘ Aricia, or [for om] what was afterwards the Appian 
toad” (p. 67), and ‘‘ inter duos lucus” (for /ucos|, on p. 31. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


* * * 


THE BCEOTIANS, after more than twenty-four centuries of abuse, 
have at length found achampion! Prof, Roberts of the University 
of North Wales has come to their rescue in a volume which he 
entitled ‘‘The Ancient Boeotians: Their Character and Cul- 
ture, and Their Reputation.” ‘‘The proverb Baotian Swine,” 
Says Prof. Roberts in the preface, ‘‘ was ancient in Pindar’s time; it 
more ancient now ; and notwithstanding the predictions of the 
Outspoken foes and the faint-hearted friends of classical study, it is 
likely to continue to be known, in its original Greek form, for cen- 
tocome, But truth is more enduring even than Greek, and 
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its writings are in many characters. * * * In the case of the 
Beeotians this sifting of all the evidence, old and new, has not yet 
been undertaken, and justice to a much-decried race seems to 
demand a short separate inquiry, with the design of showing that 
there are many sides to this as to other questions, and that the 
side of which the least has been heard is not the least pleasant 
and not the least true.”” And so the author gathers up, in some- 
what less than 100 large octavo pages, the various uncomplimentary 
references to the Boeotians in ancient literature, tracks them down, 
and in a measure explains them away; he then sets forth the con- 
tributions of this people to literature and the arts, all to show that 
the Boeotians were not ‘‘swine,’’ or that, if they were, they were 
not as black as painted. That is to say, the bad name of the 
Boeotians is shown to be chiefly due to the jealous spite of the 
Athenians, who applied to their certainly less gifted neighbors a 
couple or three nicknames that chanced to stick. No apology 
can conceal the fact, which our author frankly acknowledges, that 
among the Boeotians internecine warfare prevailed between cities 
to a greater extent than elsewhere in ever-distracted Greece, and 
sadly interfered with the development of the country. If the re- 
viewer were to judge the character of the ancient Bootians by 
the experiences of a brief trip across their land from north to 
south, someten years since, he would say that they must have been 
a pretty bad lot. While Prof. Roberts takes his subject almost too 
seriously, he has his authorities, ancient and modern, well in hand, 
and has probably done as well as the subject itself would permit. 
In onechapter he carries into detail a quite fanciful comparison be- 
tween the ancient Boeotians and the modern Dutch. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


* * ok 


Mr. THOMAS DAVIDSON’s ‘‘ Education of the Greek People and 
its Influence on Civilization” will appeal to a much wider public 
than the body of teachers for whom it was prepared. Under the 
peculiar conditions of Greek social and political organization, 
education was not, as with us, something by itself; in those days 
educational processes were inseparably interwoven with the every- 
day life, both private and public. Mr. Davidson has brought to 
bear on the subject a first-hand knowledge of Greek literature, 
philosophy and antiquities such as few men possess, He has appre- 
hended the distinctive traits of the Greek character with rare in- 
sight, and shown how these determined educational forms, and 
were in turn influenced by them. Though facts are by no means 
lacking, and are, when used, correctly stated, the chief value of 
the book lies in its suggestive observations upon the development 
of the Greek mind in its different stages and manifestations. No 
one can read them without being impressed with the author's 
impartiality and breadth of view, and without carrying from them 
a fuller appreciation of the contributions of Greece to modern 
civilization, at least so far as they relate to the intellectual and 
spiritual side. (D. Appleton & Co.)———‘t ELEMENTARY GREEK 
EDUCATION,” by F. H. Lane, gives a bald statement of facts ina 
small book of eighty-five pages, It cannot be recommended, except 
possibly to those (and they must be extremely few) who, having an 
interest in the subject, are yet unable for any reason to read the 
volume just mentioned, or Mr. Davidson’s ‘‘ Aristotle and the 
Ancient Educational Ideals,” (Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen.) 


Theological Literature 

‘* THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS” is set forth, in a vol- 
ume of that title, as a source of authority along with the Bible, 
the Church and reason. Mr. J. S. Black, the author, discusses 
its relation in a way that may seem to some an attempted revo- 
lution in morals and doctrine. Heretofore, he claims, the Chris- 
tian consciousness has been an undeveloped and unused function 
of the Christian life; but, we are inclined to believe, far less so 
than he imagined. Evidently, only a man who has no sense of 
humor could make the assertion that what passes for Christian 
dogma, whether in the Roman Catholic, the Greek Orthodox, or 
the various so-called Protestant churches, has been shaped apart 
from a liberal use of the Christian consciousness. As a matter of 
fact, the vast body of Christian belief, as now held by the various 
sorts of churchmen, has been framed out of experience, and by a 
right use of conscience. The various sorts of authorities, of 
learning, of great names, of ecclesiastics, of synods and coun- 
cils, have undoubtedly been powerful, but the thoughtful reader 
of church history sees that..the internal forces of the Christian 
mind and heart, far more than matters external, have, all through 
the ages, shaped the form of doctrine. No doubt, it is heresy to 
say that the Christian consciousness is to be put on a par with the 
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Church and reason, and still worse heresy may it seem to say 
that it is to be put on a par with the Bible, Nevertheless, in 

ular Christianity this is just what, wittingly or unwittingly, is 
being continually done. Mr. Black simply sets forth the facts of 
the case in orderly array. He treats of the evolution of morals 
and the application of the Christian consciousness to slavery, in- 
tem ce, the opium-trade, gambling, the religions of the non- 
Christian nations, doctrines, woman’s place in the Church, and the 
sixth commandment. It cannot be said that he isa particularly 
close thinker, but he has shown quite clearly, we think, that there 
have been striking developments in morals and dogmas that were 
ultra-Biblical, so far as current and antecedent exegesis is con- 
cerned, Again and again has it been proved that ‘‘ The Word of 
God is not bound,” and that that Word is not necessarily all writ- 
ten in Hebrew or Greek, nor at all adequately expressed by the 
organizations that claim to be ‘‘courts of Jesus Christ,” vicarates 
of God, the ‘‘true Church,” etc. Mr. Black guards himself 
against the charges which are sure to be brought against him, by 
clearly asserting that ‘‘the Christian consciousness has ultra- 
Biblical sanction, but it has no ultra-Biblical sanctions in morals 
and in dogmas; for ‘other foundation can no man lay than this is 
laid, which is Christ Jesus.’"" (Lee & Shepard.) 


* * * 


THE FACT THAT Dr. Paul Carus’s ‘* The Gospel of Bud- 
dhism” has within a year reached a third edition, shows that the 
interest in the subject is large. It is aquestion, however, whether 
Dr. Carus’s exposition is the only interpretation that the teachings 
of Buddha will tolerate. To us it appears that the marvelous 
versatility which Buddhism has shown in embodying itself in 
variant creeds, rites and philosophies, is again illustrated in the 
manner wherein this writer bends the Oriental metaphysics to 
fit his monistic theory, which, like Buddhism itself, some think 
_atheism and some pantheism, Dr. Carus writes with a sweet 
persuasiveness, but we cannot think that he would actually be 
contented with the world, could he succeed in converting it to 
the doctrine of Gautama. Twenty-five hundred years of Bud- 
dhism in the Orient have not furnished modern Christendom with 
an alluring object-lesson. The version of Buddha’s gospel as 
preached to us by Dr. Carus is not without its good points, yet, 
for utility’s sake, it will not bear comparison with the doctrine of 
Jesus in its most corrupt form. The essential principles of the 
two are diametrically opposed: one is the Gospel of hope, the 
other ofdespair. The religion that to-day claims the largest 
number of adherents, Buddhism, is nevertheless decadent, It 
cannot inspire the world, if for no other reason, because the world 
has evolved beyond its stage of knowledge. Buddhism cannot be 
a-help tothe western nations as a religion or as a philosophy. 
Just now, however, it fits the feelings of our ‘‘ strife and stress” 
conditions of life—it suits our decadent mood. (Open Court 
Pub’g Co.) 

* * * 

Dr. WILDEBOER OF GRONINGEN, in his book on ‘‘ The 
Origin of the Canon of the Old Testament,” which has been 
translated by Dr. B. W. Bacon of Oswego, takes an entirely in- 
dependent position. He essays to describe the formation of the 
Jewish canon without entering into any discussion of the dates and 
authorship of the several books. On these matters he holds some 
uncritical notions. In the main, however, his position, which is a 

’ moderate one, is sound. He shows how the traditional teachings 
of the medizval Jews were adopted by the Protestants, who felt 
that in the place of the authority of the Pope they must substitute 
the authority of a book literally and verbally unquestionable. 
Elias Levita the Jew helped on thistheory. But as a matter of 
fact, there never was a ‘‘ Great Synagogue.” The canon began 
in the seventh century B. C., with Deuteronomy, and grew without 
system. As late as the days of St. Jerome, the Hebrew canon 
was not determined. Dr. Wildeboer's central idea in this book 
is that the piety of the Jewish people was the force which drew 
together and selected the works that were to constitute the canon. 
He implies that this sense may be trusted. Incidentally he shows 
how and why this sense (God-consciousness) did not accept the 

_ books of the A . Here seems to us the author's weak point. 

_ Why should sense appear unerring when it included Esther, 

~ Jonah and the imprecatory Psalms in the collection ? By the way, 

his idea of the growth of ' the collection of Psalms is a primitive 
~. One, not on a par with his theory of the book of Esther, as having 
been invented to support a s in Judaism of the custom of a 


"feast to the souls of the dead—a custom that had persisted from — 


' primitive savagery. © It will be seen from this that the book is un- 
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equal in critical sanity as well as in material. Dr. Wildeboer 
concludes that there 1s no reason why we should not accept the 
Hebrew canon as it is. ‘‘ Not for what the Scribes intended to 
give, but for what they have actually handed down, can the Chris. 
tian Church adopt their canon.” As a matter of fact, the con- 
dition of things is precisely so; and so it is likely to remain, even 
in the region of higher criticism. (New York: B. Westermann 
& Co.) 
* * * 

Mr. IVAN PANIN, who has applied his peculiar mathematical 
theories to the elucidation of the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment, finds much ground for his laudation of Westcott and Hort’'s 
edition. ‘‘ Asa basis for a perfect text, the received text is in- 
deed not to be thought of, but as a supporting column it cannot 
be spared.” Holding to the genealogical theory of existing manu- 
scripts, he furnishes in his pamphlet on ‘‘ The Structure and 
Authorship of the New Testament ”’ an aid of no mean value to 
the making of the perfect or nearly perfect text yet to come, 
(Author, Grafton, Mass.) ‘‘ THE DEATH OF MOSES” is the 
title of a printed sermon by the Rev. Moses Hoge Hunter of De- 
troit, who in picturesque style retells the old story and applies it 
hopefully. (Detroit, Mich. : Raynor & Taylor.)}———THE ‘* TALKs 
TO BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE,’ by Henry C. Vedder, are full of 
snap, fire and timeliness. He would have a nobler type of Chris- 
tianity realized in the lives of those he addresses.———IN ‘‘ RE- 
STRICTED COMMUNION,” Mr. James W. Willmarth makes what 
is probably an acceptable denominational plea for the preserva- 
tion of the fences around that which Jesus threw open to His dis- 
ciples, and to which Paul invited all who were Christians. Open 
communion is to him denominational suicide. (American Baptist 
Public. Soc.) IN HIS ‘‘ Recollections of a Ministry of Forty 
Years,’’ the venerable Caleb Davis Bradlee, D. D., of Brookline, 
Mass,, recounts many pleasant anecdotes, and opens sunny vistas 
of thigns and folks gone by in Boston. (Geo. H. Ellis.) 











Poetry and Verse 

THOSE WHO ARGUE that modern poetry is in its decadence 
have a plausible case. Four-fifths of the verse published in this 
country can show little excuse for being.. Decorative and con- 
ventional, it resembles in effect the embroidered storks and cat- 
tails in fashion a few years ago. Take half-a-dozen verse-books 
at random; you will find in all of them the same set of ideas, ex- 
pressed in almost the same words. This poverty of thought and 
expression appears the more remarkabie by comparison with the 
range and diversity of current fiction. Of the reflection and ob- 
servation that have gone to the making of agood novel, few traces 
are manifest in the proverbially shallow verse of the magazines. 
Doubtless, the scantiness and artificiality of our poetical vocab- 
ulary may be ascribed in some measure to the rhyming habit. 


There seems to be a wide-spread belief that rhyme consecrates , 


and ennobles a thought, so that (for instance) ‘‘a++b—c’”’ is mere 
commonplace, but 
‘* A plus B 
Doth equal C” 

carries a richer connotation. Hence ensues the unchanging con- 
catenation of causes by which the poet is doomed to advance from 
‘*moon”’ to ‘‘ June,” from ‘‘ June”’ to ‘‘ mystic rune,” and from 
‘*mystic rune” to ‘‘ plenilune ” in the same dull round, so fatal to 
all free play of thought. Were it not incurred voluntarily, the plight 
of these poor bards would arouse our pity. Of the quality of the 
ideas expressed, one can hardly speak temperately. _‘‘ Divine 
madness ” is by far too dignified a term for the complacent irra- 
tionality of the writers in question. The majority of these may 
be divided into two schools, the followers of Wordsworth forming 
at present the larger of the two. The inferior writers of this school 
have conducted the principles of their founder to the point of ab- 
surdity. Their feeble and illogical attempts at an ethical and 
spiritual interpretation of nature would make Wordsworth and 
Bryant blush for their own virtues. If poetry is finally to become 
the asylum of half-truths, fallacies and futilities, long may science 
remain its antithesis, would be Wordsworth’s pious wish. For- 
tunately, however, this degenerate species of writing may safely 
be treated as a negligible quantity, holding to the facts and forces 
of modern life a relation like that of heraldry or oneiromancy. 
ae 

F THIS CATEGORY it is a pleasure to exclude Mr. Francis 
How Williete, ‘whose first volume of verse (‘* The Flute 
Player, and Other Poems”’) has pene appeared. The humat- 
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restful charm of the sequence of sonnets entitled ‘‘An Idle 
Day” might conciliate the most inveterate of poet-haters, Mr. 
Williams would do well to avoid loose general allusions, and 
to treat abstract ideas with less vagueness. His ‘‘ Ave Amer- 
ica” suffers by comparison with certain famous odes which its 
music recalls. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)}——MR. J. EDMUND V. 
COOKE has written a couple of score of sprightly, amusing little 
poems—fome is his own pronunciation (p. 28)—as well as a few 
of a more serious character. Following a fashion which is rapidly 
‘* growing monotonous,” he has given to his book a floral title— 
‘+ A Patch of Pansies.’"” Remembering Ophelia and her ‘‘ pansies, 
that’s for thoughts,” one does not find the name strikingly appro- 
priate. Mr. Cooke has immortalized no fewer than five of his 
friends, by dedicating to each of them a selected fraction of his 
book. (G. P, Putnam’s Sons.)——‘‘IN SHELTERED Ways,” by 
D. J. Donahoe, makes us think of such ‘‘stuff” as dreams are 
made of. (Charles Wells Moulton.)——-THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ Quin- 
tets, and Other Verses,”” Wm. Henry Thorne, ‘‘ does not pretend 
to be a poet,” and ‘‘ of fixed and deliberate purpose refrains from 
calling his verses poems”; but he affirms that ‘‘ running through 
each poem ”—aha, Mr. Thorne !—*‘‘ there is a philosophy of life.” 
Mr. Thorne estimates his poetical capacity aright; his ‘‘ philos- 
ophy of life” does not differ materially, if at all, from current 
- religious theories. (Chicago: 100 Washington Street.) 
* * * 


Mr. HENRY ABBEY has published a third and enlarged edition 
of his poems, the volume containing almost 300 closely printed 
pages. Mr. Abbey’s name is relatively little known to reviewers, 
and it is somewhat surprising to find so large and creditable a 
muster of poems from his pen. He is most successful in his nar- 
rative pieces, especially in those which have an ethical purpose. 
The honesty of thought and humanity of sentiment revealed in 
these poems compel respect. Nor are they deficient in purely 
poetical qualities, though the author’s ear is too little fastidious, 
nor has he a keen sense of verbal fitness. Why did Mr. Abbey 
include so distinct a failure as ‘‘ Gettysburg ”’ in this collection ? 
(Kingston, N. Y.: Published by the Author.) THE LITTLE 


BAND of Canadian poets will not be materially strengthened by 
the accession to its ranks of Mr. Arthur J. 


Stringer, whose 
‘* Watchers of Twilight, and Other Poems” has appéared in 
pamphlet-form. With the exception of two or three short pieces 
in the nature of epigrams, there is absolutely nothing in the col- 
lection to invite notice. (London, Ont.: T. H. Warren.) 


* * * 


BLOODGOOD H. CUTTER has a rival. 
Hosking, and he lives in Chicago, One finds in his ‘* Musings 
by the Wayside ’’ (Chicago: Edward F. Partello) the same superb 
irrelevance, the same sublime ineptitude, the same superiority to 
the laws of rhyme, reason and rhetoric as in the improvisations of 
the Long Island Farmer. Specimens of Mr. Hosking’s style are 
not easily chosen. There is a delicious ode ‘‘ To a Mountain 
Flower "—videlicet, a ‘‘ specie of an Everlasting,”+—that capti- 
vates one by its utter witlessness; but perhaps the first and last 
stanzas of the poem ‘‘ Written O’er the Spot Where Venus of 
Melos Was Found ” would make a more available quotation. (The 
author is careful to explain that his journey to the Isle of Melos 
was a purely imaginary one.) 

** Oh desolate and dreary spot! 
To think that it would be thy lot 
To bring to earth such wondrous stone! 
Thy charms, if any, few be they ; 
Thy cold, hard rock and dried-up clay 
Are all that grace sie these _ 
* * * 
'«* Still with thy barrennegs os and 
You gave to the ion will always.call 
Forth praise and 
THE FORM-OF Deine cr FULL OF GRACE,— 
It really glorifies thy plaee, 
And elevates thy station.” 
* * * 


Pror. A. H. EDGREN’s translation of the a ims spunea 
Sanskrit play ‘‘ Shakuntala’” is written partly in prose and partly 
in verse. The metre chosen by the translator—a rh’ dambic 


with four accents—has little flexibility or freedom, at least in his 


His name is Arthur N. 


hands. Nor is the English always classical; we read ‘‘Kanva #s 


through with his ablutions ”. (p. 92), ‘‘ transpired” for passed or 
| happened. (p. .145;) and ‘‘he acted harsh (p. 195). But the old 
Story retains much of its charm in this version, (Henry/Holt 
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Co.)}—-SOME NOBLE HYMNS are included in ‘‘ The- Thought of 
God in Hymns and Poems,” by Frederick L. Hosmer and William 
C, Gannett (second series), and certain of the ‘‘poems” are very 
sweet and lovely. We like best ‘‘In Lonely Vigil,” ‘* The In- 
ward Witness,"’ ‘‘ With Self Dissatisfied” and ** From Generation 
to Generation,” by Mr. Hosmer, and ‘'The Building of the 
Temple” and ‘‘ A, L. G.,” by Mr. Gannett. The religion of these 
writers, purified in great measure of legendary and mythological 
elements, is rich in the qualities that sustain and enlarge the 
spiritual life. (Roberts Bros.)—‘' THE Cross OF SORROW,” by 
William Akerman, is a dramatization of ‘‘ The Fatal Marriage,” 
a story which may be found in ‘Gil Blas.’’ The author has fol- 
lowed Elizabethan models in the structure of his drama, but his 
verse, though not without character, lacks the freedom and vigor 
of the masters imitated. Nevertheless, for a first attempt, the 
play promises well. (Macmillan & Co.) 


* * * 


THE ‘‘ SONGS FROM THE GRANITE HILLS of New Hampshire,” 
by Clark W. Cochrane, reveal more of poetic feeling than of art. 
In their sturdy honesty, devoid of literary tact, they are just such 
poems as Lemuel Barker might have written after he had 
‘*come to forty year.” The narrative poem, ‘‘Love Lives 
Forever,” is too long and too much encumbered with dis- 
quisitions on things in general. (Cupples & Patterson,)—— 
WHEN ASKED HIS OPINION of the steam-gun, the Duke of 
Wellington is reported to have said in substance:— ‘If this 
had been the earlier invention, what an improvement gun- 
powder would have made!" So, after reading the verse of Mr. 
Madison Cawein, one reflects on how superior a literary vehicle is 
prose to this ‘‘more highly developed” form of composition! 
But the fault is with Mr. Cawein, whose exuberance and extrava- 
gance time and taste have done little to check, Mr. Cawein can 
describe natural phenomena vividly and felicitously, but he prefers 
to spoil his work with all sorts of bizarreries. His lavish an 
criminate use of epithets and superlatives destroys his own sense 
of proportion and tends to confound all distinctions. -Yet one 
seems to note in his new volume, ‘‘ Intimations of the Beautiful,” 
a substratum of genuine if confused thought, and a growing ap- 
preciation of the value of simplicity. ‘*Dead Man's Run,” for 
example, is as effective as ‘‘ The Salamander” is crude. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION of Eric 
Mackay’s ‘‘ Love-Letters of a Violinist” has recently been pub- 
lished by Brentano’s. The volume includes ‘‘ Anteros,”’ ‘‘ The 
Waking of the Lark” and other miscellaneous poems from the 
same pen. Wecannot praise the pictures; the poems are already 
well known. 

* * * 


IN ‘‘VASHTI, A POEM in Seven Books,” John Brayshaw Kaye 
has retold the legendary history of Queen Esther. Mr. Kaye ex-_ 
cels in emphasizing the trivial and slighting the essential. He 
should bear in mind what Chaucer says :— 

‘* Me list nat of the chaf, ne of the stree, 
Maken so long a tale as of the corn. 
What sholde I tellen of the roialtee 
At mariage, or which cours goth biforn, 
Who bloweth in the trumpe, or in an horn? 
‘* Vashti”’ is a wordy and rhetorical piece, in which it is hard to 
discover a spark of real poetical fire. (G, P. Putnam’s Sons,)—— 


‘MEssrs. TIMOTHY AND CHARLES J. BARRETT, the authors of 


** Verses Viridescent,” should study their own language before 
attempting translations from Goethe and Homer. The sadness 
they affect out of pure wantonness, after the manner of youthful 
poets, might find a real justificationin their ignorance of the sim- 
plest grammatical. rules. Let them quit the rhyming dictionary 
for-the-grammar; let them fix firmly in their minds: the prineiple 
‘that the verb must agree with its nominative in:number and 7 
son, and their malady may eventually:disappear. (Orange, WN. | 33 
Edgar Williams.)——-T Hz -PLEASURE-SEEKING READE; 

allured by the title~“Rhymes of Rajputana,” hopes to findi 

G. H. Trevor a second Kipling, will be grievously ap pO 


~Col. Trevor lacks the dramatizing faculty, and dos 


in identifying himself with his personages. 
for extracting or blunting the point of a 
marvels of artificial dulness. - (Macmillan 


* * © 


Mr. S. W. Foss is one of the many imitators of 
Whitcomb Riley, the principal difference between the @@ 
being the trifling circumstance that Mr. Riley is a po 

atk Country Poems” of Mr. Foss make 





indis- . 
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reading for the rural folk to whom they chiefly appeal. There 
must be many who can appreciate the humor, the sentiment and 
the kindliness of this writer, who would certainly fail to under- 
stand the richer and more impassioned music of a greater poet. 
The popularity of authors like Mr. Foss is a sign of moral health, 
if not of high culture. (Lee & Shepard.) In ‘‘THE NEW 
WORLD—1492-1866—1892,” by Carol Norton, the first and last 
dates of the title need no explanation, but the second is less 
luminous to a benighted age. It indicates, we learn, the com- 
mencement of Mrs. M, B. G, Eddy’s apostolate, and the con- 
sequent reign of the spirit that denies, The author’s modesty 
omits a fourth epoch-making year—that of his own poem. In 
1893 it was revealed to Mr. Carol Norton that poetry can dispense 
with all the elements commonly deemed essential to its existence. 
If the un-Eddy-fied reader does not welcome the revelation, the 
fact is doubtless due to the pernicious influence of ‘‘ mortal mind.” 
(Christian Science Pub. Soc.) 








Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 

Drowning in Shakespeare.—A Boston correspondent sends me 
this note :—‘‘ J, R. Lowell speaks especially of Clarence’s dream 
in ‘Richard III,’ as showing the hand of Shakespeare; H. A. 
Clapp, in his lectureon ‘ Henry VIII.,’ speaks to the same effect ; 
and I suppose all, or nearly all, critics would agree with them. 
That dream speaks of ‘ what pain it was to drown.’ How do you 
explain this? Drowning is generally understood—is it not ?—to 
be one of the least painful methods of being killed. It was, how- 
ever, a mere dream, and | suppose the passage could be explained 
in that way.” 

Perhaps the fact that drowning is not physically painful was 
not known to Shakespeare, or even to the physiologists of his day; 
but Clarence appears, from the context, to refer rather to the 
mental suffering connected with the death of which he dreams :— 

‘* Lord, Lord ! methought what pain it was to drown ! 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears ! 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wracks ; 
A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon,” etc. 





Abridged plays of Shakespeare.—Apropos of the inquiry con- 
cerning abridged editions of the plays for reading, Mr. D, C. 
Heath, of Boston, informs me that such a book was published 
not long ago by Smith, Elder & Co. of London: ‘* Shakespeare’s 
Selected Plays, Abridged for the Use of the Young,”’ edited by 
Samuel Brandam, M. A., Oxon. The passages from the plays 
are connected by a thread of narrative. I now recollect seeing 
this book advertised in London journals, but I think it has never 
been on sale in this country. 

A correspondent in Brooklyn suggests that ‘‘ Familiar Talks on 
Some of Shakespeare’s Comedies,’ by Mrs, Elizabeth W. Latimer 
(Roberts Brothers, 1886), might be of use to the inquirer. 
Charles Kemble’s ‘‘ Shakspere Readings” (Bell, London, 1878) 
contains some of the more important plays, compressed into an 
evening's reading, but by no means to the ‘‘ twenty minutes” de- 
sired, and with no connecting narrative. 


A Monument to Heminge and Condell.— The Shakespearean, 
the new magazine edited by Mr. A. H. Wall (which, by the way, 
is rapidly gaining favor in England, as it deserves to do here 
also) states that Mr. C. C. Walker, of Lilleshall Old Hall (near 
Newport) is going to erect a monument to the memory of the 
editors of the Folio of 1623 in the Church of St. Mary, Alder- 
manbury, near the Guildhall in London, Condell was buried 
there Dec. 29, 1627, and Heminge Oct. 12, 1630. Condell took 
ah active part in the affairs of the parish, being appointed ‘‘ sides- 
man” in 1606, He left property of considerable value, in addi- 
‘tion to his theatre shares and residence. Heminge, who was 
Condell’s executor; was the principal proprietor of the Globe play- 
house. Both were remembered by Shakespeare in his will, to- 
gether with Butbage the actor, 26s. 8d. being left them ‘‘apeece 
to buy them ‘inges.”” 





“The American Historical Review ” 


- THE FIRST NUMBER of this Review, of whose aims we made 
brief mention the otter day, is before us. The corresponding 
En quarterly, which is under the able editorship of Messrs. 

er and Poole, has maintained for ten years such a high 
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standard of excellence, that it is pleasant to find our students of 
history on this side of the Atlantic-capable of producing a review 
which will take its place (if the promise of the beginning is ful- 
filled) on the same level. In form and details of arrangement, it 
is a close follower of Zhe English Historical Review, while its 
subject-matter is naturally more occupied with the American past— 
though one of its ‘‘ body-articles,” ‘‘ The First Castilian Inquisi- 
tor,” is an excursion, by Mr. H. C. Lea, into his favorite field of 
medieval church history. The other substantive work of this 
number comprises a long and thoughtful presentation of the phi- 
losophy of history from the most modern standpoint, by Prof. 
Sloane of Princeton, under the title of ‘‘ History and Democ- 
racy"; a paper on ‘‘ The Loyalists of the Revolution,” by Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler, entirely admirable in its spirit of candor and 
fairness, though with some minor inaccuracies in its references to 
the British Constitution; a qualification, by Mr. Henry Adams, 
to his ‘‘ History of the First Administration of Madison,” in the 
very curious and readable story of the so-called Count Edward de 
Crillon, a French adventurer who played’ a part in one of the 
oddest episodes of that period; and a good account of ‘* Western 
State-Making in the Revolutionary Era,” by Prof. F. J. Turner, 
who follows the same fruitful line of research as in his pamphlet 
on ‘‘The Significance of the Frontier.” Then follow several 


documents of historical importance hitherto unpublished, such as - 


it is proposed to print in each issue; and the latter half of the 
number is devoted to reviews of recent works in the fie'd, with a 
few pages of ‘‘ Notes and News” of current events interesting to 
historical students, both book-notices and news not being restricted 
to merely American subjects. 

The reviews impress us very favorably, as being written by men 
who speak with authority in their several departments; they are 
signed, as in the English review, and have. space enough to give 
a detailed treatment—unfortunately impossible in a paper which 
takes all literature to be its province. Mr. Goldwin Smith on the 
history of Newfoundland; Mr. Edward M. Shepard on the life of 
Tilden; Mr. Roosevelt on border warfare; Col. Theodore Dodge 
dealing with both Lord Wolseley and Lord Roberts from the soldier's 
point of view; Prof. H. B. Adams, a personal friend, adding remi- 
niscences of Freeman to those which he culls from Dean Stephens 
—these few random selections are enough to indicate the variety 
and appropriateness of the treatment which a hundred pages of 
reviews furnish; while for those who have yet to learn the general 
character of the publication, the list of names standing on the 
cover as a Board of Editors—George B. Adams, Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Harry Pratt Judson, John Bach McMaster, William M. 
Sloane ahd H. Morse Stephens,—will be a sufficient guarantee. 
We wish the new Review a long and prosperous career. 





Out of Tune 


THE WOLF-NOTE Still afflicts my verse— 
I cannot rid me of the curse! 

A ballade do I think to build ? 

Out crops a note I never willed, 

And all goes grimly like a hearse. 


In vain each fitful line I nurse 

Till all but one ring true and terse, 

One cadence falters unfulfilled, 
The wolf-note still. 


Birds when they gather or disperse 

In melody their hearts immerse ; 

For them no discord to be killed— 

To chase, till all their mirth be chilled, 

From line to line, from bad to worse, 
A wolf-note still. 


21, RUE VALETTE, Paris, FRANCE. Lucy C. Butt. 





AT THE annual meeting of the American Authors’ Guild the 
following officers were elected: President, James Grant Wilson; 
Vice-Presidents, Louise Chandler Moulton, Richard Malcolm 
Johnston and Thomas B. Connery; Secretary, Henry Hardwicke; 
Treasurer, William George Oppenheim. Board of Managers, Dr. 
Titus M. Coan, C, L. Betts, Julia Ward Howe, George T. Welch, 
Edwin H. Shannon, Gilson Willets, Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, 
Col. Thomas W. Higginson, Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth and 
Will M. Clemens. 
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The Graves of Keats and Severn 


THE RECENT UNVEILING of a bust of Keats, the gift of Ameri- 
cans, at Hampstead, his early home, is a strong temptation to re- 
call the memorials of the poetin Rome. It was late in the autumn 
of 1820, after a six weeks’ tempestuous voyage, that Keats, in 
company with the artist Severn, reached the Bay of Naples, and 
a little later, by the Italian Vettura, the Lateran gate at Rome. 
Disease exiled him to Italy. Ridicule and a hopeless attachment 
hastened his end. ‘1 can bear to die—I cannot bear to leave 
her,” he said to Severn. As he lay dying he exptessed two 
wishes; one, that the letters of his betrothed should be buried 
next his heart; the other, that a certain simple inscription, with 
no name, should be inscribed upon his tomb. 

Long before his death, which occurred on 23 Feb. 1821, the 
poet was solicitous about his place of burial. This was the Prot- 
estant cemetery of Monte Lestaccio, bordering the noble pyramid 
of CaiusCestus. ‘‘ Here,” wrote his friend, the late Lord Hough- 
ton, ‘‘his flowers grow—even all the winter long—violets and 
daisies,”’ in the words of Shelley ‘‘ making one in love with death 
to think that he should be buried in so sweet a place.” Severn 
painted a picture from a scene which he thus describes :—‘‘ In the 
twilight of the full moon, I found a young Italian asleep, his head 
resting against the gravestone of Keats, with his dog and his flock 
of sheep about him. One long moonbeam stole past the pyramid, 
and illumined the outline of the young shepherd’s face, realizing 
to my mind the story of Endymion.” 

A strong wish was.at this time expressed to erect a monument 
to Keats in England. John Gibson offered to carve the work. 
Objection was made that such a tribute should come from a nation, 
rather than be the love-offering of a few friends. The absence, 
up to the present time, of a memorial in his native land, has made 
the tomb of Keats in Rome.a shrine all the more cherished by the 
tilgrims, who have ‘earned to commune with him in spirit. 

It was Sir Vincent Eyre, who, accustomed to look, from his 
apartments, into the rooms once occupied by the poet, decided in 
1878 to place the memorjal slab so familiar to everyone who 
climbs the steps to the Pincio from the Piazza di Spagna. Severn 
made the speech. It was.an affecting sight to see this old gentle- 
man, past fourscore years, handsome, and benevolent-looking, 
with whitening beatd and flowing locks. Everyone listened to 
him, for he was the only one alive who knew the story of Keats 
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at first hand. “A year later he too passed away. A sub» ription 
joined in by Lord Houghton, Lord Rosebery, Longfellow and Mr. 
Lowell made it possible to put up a stone similar in size to that 
which marks the grave of Keats. The poet's tomb shows a lyre, 
the artist's a palette and brush. Side by side they slumber, Keats 
and Severn, as, a little further off in the same burial ground, Shel- 
ley and his friend Trelawney.* The twin graves forma bank of 
violets, the pyramid looks down from its ages, the cypress and ilex 
sigh, and the eye: absorbs from the mossy marble the following 
lines :— 
THIS GRAVE 
CONTAINS ALL THAT WAS MORTAL 


OF A 
YOUNG ENGLISH POET 
WHO 
ON HIS* DEATHBED 
IN THE BITTERNESS OF HIS HEART 
AT THE MALICIOUS POWER OF HIS 
ENEMIES 
DESIRED 
THESE WORDS TO BE ENGRAVEN ON HIS 
TOMBSTONE 
‘*‘HERE LIES ONE WHOSE MAME WAS WRIT 
IN WATER” * 
FEBRUARY 24, 1821. 


ROME, ITALY, Sept, 1894. Joun L. Hurst, 


(See also **Stray Thoughts About Keats," on page 259.) 


The Lounger 


PROF, BOYESEN MADE no will, though he left an estate valued 
at $39,000. I suppose that, like so many men in the enjoyment 
of robust health, he thought that there was plenty of time to pre- 
pare for death. It is a great mistake, however, and one should 
always make a will, no matter how little he has to leave. It saves 
annoying complications. In Prof. Boyesen’s case there could be 
no question as to heirs, he having left a widow and three sons. 
The making of a will, unfortunately, does not always save trouble, 
as in the case of the late Mr. S. J. Tilden, or more recently in the 
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and Trelawney in the same cemetery will 
ov. 2, with note by Mr, sad wa ; 
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case of the late Mr. T. Niles, the well-known Boston publisher. 
Mr. Niles left an estate valued at $300,000, which he willed to his 
nephews and nieces. This did not please his half-sisters, who 
contested it in the courts. They tried to prove that Mr. Niles, 
who was one of the sanest of men, was not in his right mind, and 
their testimony to prove this was more amusing than convincing. 
One of the proofs was that he was afraid of the sea, because he 
had said to his half-sisters, when urged to take a trip abroad, ‘‘I 
shall not go unless you drive me to it.” This proved Tear, which 
in a man is evidence of a weak mind, and again-—and here proof 
of a weak mind was incontestable,—he had declined ‘‘ Helen’s 
Babies”! But he had accepted ‘‘ Little Women,” and the courts 
decided for his sanity and maintained the will. 
* * * 


IN CONNECTION with the review of Mme. Blanc’s book on 


‘* The Condition of Women in the United States,”’ in this week’s 
Critic, | print here a portrait of that gifted lady, who has earned 
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our gratitude by her activity in making her countrymen better 
acquainted with American literature and social conditions. Mme. 
Marie-Thérése Blanc, x¢e de Solms, was born at Seineport, 21 
Sept, 1840. 

* * 

Mr. ANDREW LANG has been learning to ride the bicycle, and his 
‘*limbs at this moment are black and blue in consequence of kicks 
received from various bykes and falls on red sandstone terraces,”’ 
He did not go in for cycling for the sake of ‘‘ speed in locomotion, 
personally conducted "—he merely wanted to know what it was 
like. That he does mot enjoy the sport is proof positive that he 
does not know what bicycling is like. He has, however, had 
sufficient experience to enable him to write amusingly on the 
subject. For instance :—‘‘ As far as 1 have gone (and I have gone 
over banks and braes which it was my intention to avoid), cycling 
is the longest, slowest, and most circuitous route between any 
two given points. As the intoxicated person said, ‘It is not the 
length of the road, it is the breadth of the road that bothers me.’ 
And yet it is never broad enough!” 

* *'" * 


{ *EVIDENTLY MR. LANG is not of the stuff that bicyclists are 
made of. I did not learn to ride as readily as some do, but I had 
none of his experiences. Indeed, I have never had a real tumble, 
and I never shall want one. I am afraid that he did not have a 
good teacher, or perhaps he tried, in a spirit of over-confidence, 
_to teach himself, for he says:—‘‘ The early days of the cyclist are 
spent in getting kicked by the pedals, and in falling off in postures 
of a complexity to which art can scarcely do justice. Never have 
I been so suddenly, so variously, and so vigorously foreshortened ! 
Michael Angelo himself could scarcely draw the violent and per- 
od 
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plexed attitudes which the beginner adopts.’’ This course of en- 
joyment goes on ‘‘till, in some happy hour, you can achieve four 
turns of the machine, and then you awake from bliss in a hedge 
or ditch, among nettles or on a heap of stones.’’ My advice to 
Mr. Lang is to try again with a good teacher, and not along a 
Scotch road where ditches and nettles abound. 

* * * 


NOTWITHSTANDING HIS SAD EXPERIENCES, Mr, Lang finds 
himself ‘‘unconsciously developing cyclic poetry, or, at least, 
adapting to cycles the poetry of the old equestrian age. ‘Young 
Lochinvar’ would go well to a cyclic adaptation :— 

‘So light to the byke the fair lady she sprung, 
So light to the ‘‘ Bantam” before her he swung ; 
‘*She is won, we are gone, there is ne’er a toll-bar. 
They need swift bykes who follow,” said Young Lochinvar.’ 
‘* Again, there is ‘Lénore’s Death Ride,’ by Biirger, that might 
be accommodated bravely. The conception of the dead lover ona 
bicycle is ghastly beyond words :— 
‘ Whiz, whiz, along the land we byke, 
Swish, swish, along the sea ; 
Men say the dead can byke with speed, 
Dost fear to byke with me?’” | 
What a pity that Mr. Lang did not enter the lists for The Critic's 
bicycle poem prize! 
* * * 

Mr, CHARLES BARNARD has written a new play, which is soon 
to be produced at the Star Theatre by Mr. Neil Burgess. It is 
called ‘* The Year One,” and, like all of Mr. Barnard’s plays, it 
has an ingenious plot, which.is developed by the aid of original 
and equally ingenious mechanical devices. Mr. Barnard is a sci- 
entific man as well as an experienced writer of short stories. 
When Zhe Century was Scribner's Monthly, he conducted a sci- 
entific department in it, called ‘‘ The World’s Work.” When 
that was given up, he wrote scientific books for the Chautauquans. 
His vein is popular science, and he loves to tell children how 
they can make scientific experiments with no more elaborate ap- 
paratus than a glass of water and a stick of wood, or some other 
equally simple and inexpensive outfit. When Mr, Barnard turned 
his attention to play-writing, he studied the art carefully and sci- 
entifically under the guidance of the late Mr. Steele Mackaye. 
While studying dramatic construction from before the footlights, 
he also studied mechanical construction from behind the scenes, 
and then set to work and wrote a play. It was not a great play, 
but it had an idea— a mechanical idea at that: a man wanted a 
house with sunshine in every room. To accomplish his object, 
he built his house on a locomotive turn-table, so that it could be 
swung around at will to catch the sunlight at all hours. The 
complications that might arise from this shifting of rooms are ob- 
vious. The play was turned into an uproarious farce by the actor 
to whom Mr. Barnard sold it, and any literary flavor that the 
author had given it was wiped out and horse-play substituted; but 
the mechanical idea was still there. 

: * * * 


MR. BARNARD’S next play was produced at the Lyceum 
Theatre, but did not meet with any great success, if I remember 
aright. It had the mechanical idea, however, which was in some 
way connected with railroad switches. His next two plays were 
great successes. I. need but mention their names to prove that: 
“The County Fair’ and ‘‘ The Country Circus.” In ‘‘ The 
County Fair ’’ there was a horse-race, you will remember, in which 
a stirring effect was produced by putting the horses on tread- 
mills, They seemed to be going like the wind, but all the time 
remained in the same place. In ‘* The Country Circus’”’ a regular 
circus performance was given on the stage, and a very good one, 
too, of the old-fashioned sort before three rings were invented to 
bewilder the brain and make you cross-eyed. The first of these 
plays ran for six years, the second for five. Now comes ‘‘ The 
Year One,” in which the mechanical appliances are said to cast all 
of Mr. Barnard’s other efforts into the shade. Upwards of 
$75,000, I am told on excellent authority, have been spent in 
‘* staging” it, and the scenery is to be ‘‘real”’ : every scene will be 
built, not painted. Ancient Rome, as Mr. Barnard believes it to 
have been, is the scene of the play in which Mr, Burgess takes two 
parts—one a dignified Roman emperor, the other a Roman 
maiden of uncertain years. The great scene of the play will be 
a chariot-race in which Wagner's famous painting will be accu- 
rately reproduced, I shall be interested to see the new mechani- 
cal effects, which Mr. Barnard has promised to explain to me from 
behind the scenes. 
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October 26 1895 
Mr. Gosse’s Edition of Gray 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

In the number of 7he Critic which. has just reached me, I find 
it announced by Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes Co, that they are 
about to publish ‘‘the Works of Thomas Gray, edited by Ed- 
mundGosse.”’ Allow me to say that this is an unauthorized and an 
unaccountable statement. In 1884 I had the pleasure of editing, 
for Messrs. Macmillan, the Works of Gray in Prose and Verse, 
then for the first time collected. This book is still in print, and 
if Messrs. F. A. Stokes Co. had asked me to edit a Gray for 
them, I should have declined to do so, referring them to the ex- 
isting edition. What excuse they have for thus using my name, 
without reference to myself, they will perhaps attempt to explain. 
LONDON, 1 Oct. 1895, EDMUND GOSSE, 


[The Frederick A. Stokes Co, informs us that the plates from 
which the edition in question is printed were purchased from the 
Worthington Co. when the affairs of that house were wound up. | 


‘* Strange Secrets ”’ 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

Will you allow me through your columns to warn your readers 
against a book called ‘‘ Strange Secrets,” which is being sold 
with my name upon the cover? Out of alarge number of stories, 
only one is mine—a very short one in the middle of the book, 


GRAND HOTEL, CAUX, 30 Sept. 1895. A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Editorial Ethics 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

1 was surprised to see this morning, in an advertisement of a 
magazine for young people which the Frank Leslie Company have 
begun to publish, that 1 was to be acontributor. 1 found, too, 
in the first number of the magazine, just issued, a story written 
by me years ago for the editors of another periodical, and which 
was published by them at the time. The matter is, of course, 
of no interest to the general public, but still 1 think 1 .should 
feel more comfortable if you would say forme that I never have 
abe and never expect to write a line for the Frank Leslie pub- 
ications, 


PHILADELPHIA, 17 Oct. 1895. REBECCA HARDING Davis, 


The Pope Library 


THERE IS NO ONE interested in rare books who has not heard 
of the library collected by the late Mrs. Norton Quincy Pope of 
Brooklyn, a library which includes the only perfect copy of Cax- 
ton's imprint of Malory’s ‘* Morte d’Arthur,” the famous ‘‘ Book 
of Offices” presented by the Duke of Bedford to Charles VI. of 
France, and other rarities, not innumerable—for there are few 


books to compare with these,—but of inestimable value. The 
whole library, having come into the hands of Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., has been placed on exhibition at their store, and will so re- 
main until Dec, 15. Mrs. Pope collected chiefly books by English 
Authors, and there are few private libraries richer in first editions 
‘of Elizabethan writers. All the four folio editions of Shakespeare 
are here—of the third and fourth, two copies each. There are 
the first edition of his poems, and a large collection of separate 


plays by Shakespeare, Massinger, and Beaumont and Fletcher ;. 


first editions of Spenser's ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” (the copy which 
belonged to Marston, the dramatist; of ‘‘Colin Clout” and 
Complaints,” of North's ‘‘ Plutarch,” Florio's ‘* Montaigne,” 
with the autograph of James I., to whom the copy belonged; 
“of Drayton's ‘‘Polyolbion,” Chapman’s ‘‘Homer,” Bacon’s 
Advancement of Learning,” Herrick’s ‘‘ Hesperides”; and 
of Donne, Daniels, Walton, Wither, Davies and Lovelace. 
The great Continental printers are not wholly absent, for there is 
a copy of Gutenberg’s ‘‘Speculum Sacerdotum,” and an excep- 
_Monally fine copy of that type of Italian book-illustration, the 
Aldine ‘“Polyphile.” 
Pde collection of Americana, though not large, is of consider- 
. importance, It includes early editions of the Columbus and 
espucius letters, Solinus Comer's ‘‘ Polyhistor,” with the first 
map bearing the name ‘‘ America”; a copy of the first book 
in the New World, Zumarroga’s ‘‘ Doctrina Breve,” and 
De ge works relating to the early history of the United States 
| Bnd of the separate States of the Union. Among modern Eng- 
_ &ish books is an edition of Burns, with many autographs and some 
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unpublished poems in manuscript inserted; one of Dickens, with 
many of H. K. Browne’s and Cruikshanks’ original designs; 
Thackeray rarities, such as ‘‘ The Snob” and ‘* Flore and Zephyr,” 
and first editions of Lamb, Browning, Shelley, Keats and their 
contemporaries. The first editions of American authors are, as 
to condition and importance, comparable to the best of the Foote 
Library, and include complete, or nearly complete, sets of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Emerson and Hawthorne. A remark- 
ably complete reference-library will interest collectors; and some 
specialties, such as a large collection of playing-cards, and another 
of religious tracts, show that the late owner, though singularly 
free from abnormal tastes, was not above indulging in a few hob- 
bies. Many of the books are beautifully bound by the foremost 
French and English binders—Lortic, Bedford, Cobden-Sanderson ; 
but, from the point of view of art, the ‘‘ Book of Offices” men- 
tioned above is the chief gem of the collection. It contains hun- 
dreds of miniatures, illuminated initials and borders in the finest 
Italian style, and its condition testifies to the correctness of its 
pedigree—for great princes and collectors are not users-up ‘of 
books, Hence it has passed unscathed through the hands of 
Henry V. and Henry VIII. of England, of M. Firmin-Didot and 
M. Fontaine, the Countess Mniszeck, the step-daughter of Balzac, 
and its late owner. 


London Letter 


ONCE MORE THE AIR is full of rumors of the laureateship. 
Indeed, for the last fortnight report has clashed with report, and, 
while to-day it has been secretly whispered that Her Majesty was 
engaged in a study of Mr.——’s poems, which she confessed her- 
self unable to understand,. to-morrow it has been bruited abroad 
with confidence that Mr. —— has already been apprised of com- 
ing honors. In such a maze of suggéstion, it is impossible to be 
sure of any ground, especially as the ‘‘ dark horse” is often the 
winner; still it seems pretty clear now that the matter lies be- 
tween the claims of Sir Edwin Arnold and Mr. Alfred Austin. 
It is said by some that the selection of the former would please 
the Indians; possibly, also, it might afferd entertainment to the 
Japanese. Mr. Alfred Austin, on the other hand, has written 
some essentially English verses, and, in his later work at any 
rate, is of a thoroughly wholesome temperament. Failing the 
possibility of giving the laureateshi, to a poet, it might doubtless 
be worse bestowed. 

Mr. Austin, by the bye, began his career as a verseman by the 
making of satire, and, though like all young wits he was unduly 
vehement, there was a certain acuteness and sting in ‘‘ The 
Season.” The art of satire is sorely decadent now. The pre- 
posterous clumsiness of ‘‘ The Silver Domino” has now been 
followed up by another venture in the same field, and, dull as the 
‘‘Domino” proved, this new effort is effectually duller. The 
thing is called ‘‘ Expenses Paid,’’ and purports to be an account 
of how a number of the younger poets were treated by a million- 
aire to an excursion to Parnassus, and of how they fared on their 
journey. Such an idea might have been turned to good account 
in the hands of a wit; as it is, it has fared most witlessly. In- 
deed, one would not mention spch stuff at all, were it not that an . 
attempt is being made, with a view to ‘‘ booming” the thing 
into notoriety, to fasten the authorship upon the writer of ‘* The 
Silver Domino,” whose identity has long been an open secret. I 
have reason, however, to believe that there is absolutely no con- 
nection between the two. It is more than likely that, when the 
authorship is at last announced, it will be found that ‘‘ Ex- 
penses Paid” is the work of one of those very minor poets whose 
exploits are portrayed in its pages, and who has been at pains to 
introduce himself among his brethren as a blind to the ingenious. 
Internal evidence confirms this supposition. One can only hope, 
whoever the poet in question is, that, for the sake of his own 
credit, the secret will never out. For he has made but a sorry 
figure of himself, both as wit and satirist. 

The Dundee ‘‘ find” of original letters from Scott and Tenny- 
son is likely to be of the first importance. The latter collection, 
it is said, includes-a letter from Tennyson to ‘* Christopher 
North,” written at the time of the ‘‘ musty, crusty, fusty Chris- 
topher ” controversy—a letter of the existence of which the pres- 
ent Lord Tennyson was quite unaware. It will, of course, be 
included in his Biography, which is not unlikely to be ready some- 
time during 1896, What makes this new letter particularly in- 
teresting is that it belongs to that period of Bohemian life in Tenny- 
son's career which is the least known to present students of his 
life and work, The ten years between 1833 and 1842 are well- 
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nigh a wilderness, bare of information, and the new light which 
will be thrown upon them by Lord Tennyson's volume will be, 
perhaps, the most welcome of the many benefits which it is cer- 
tain to bestow upon all lovers of the late Laureate’s poetry. It is 
pleasant to hear that the book is progressing apace, and that it 
may be actually expected within a year of the present time. 

After hovering some little while between many opinions, Mr. 
Comyns Carr has at last announced that he will reopen the Com- 
edy Theatre on Wednesday next, when Mr. Pinero’s new play, 
‘* The Benefit of the Doubt,” will be presented. There is every 
expectation that this will prove one of the stage-events of the 
year. The cast includes Mr, Cyril Maude, Mr. Leonard Boyne, 
Mr. J. G. Grahame, Miss Lily Hanbury, Miss Rose Leclerq and 
Miss Winifred Emery. A fortnight later we are to have Mr. 
Tree's ‘* Trilby.” 1 hear, by the bye, that Miss Dorothea Baird, 
the English representative of Mr. du Maurier’s heroine, has a 
pretty talent for fiction, and that some short stories from her pen 
may be expected in the magazines during the present winter. Her 
way is being made straight before her by the publication of many 
portraits and sundry interviews, and it is not unlikely that all 
London will be talking of her a month hence, 

At the time when Mr. Edwin W. Pugh’s ‘‘ Street in Suburbia” 
first saw the light, it unfortunately clashed with Mr. Arthur Mor- 
rison’s ‘* Tales of Mean Streets,” and was practically killed, as 
far as the public estimation went. Mr. Pugh, however, has been 
~ putting forth some stories in the magazines of late, which show 
him to be strengthening rapidly, and editors are already beginning 
to rejoice that his is a name worth including in their lists of con- 
tents. It will be pleasant if he succeeds, for few have essayed 
literature under less promising circumstances. Mr. Pugh, who is 
but twenty years or so of age, is employed in a solicitor’s office, 
and has only the evenings, in his little suburban street, to give to 
the making of tales. His surroundings have done nothing to 
foster his inclination; he can have had practically no books, and 
his education he has picked up for himself. Still, from early boy- 
hood he has been laboring over story-writing. At first, he got a 
tale or two published in Mr. T. P, O'Connor's Sum, and then Mr. 
Heinemann practically ‘‘ discovered" him. The result was the 
publication of ‘* A Street in Suburbia,” which, though it at- 
tracted but a moderate amount of notice, was generally acknowl- 
eged to be full of promise. Now he seems to be moving slowly 
on the way to ‘‘arrive.” His work is of interest chiefly for its 
promise, It must be remembered that he has had to work out his 
own salvation unaided, making his own style, picking up his own 
ideas. When you consider all this, you cannot but acknowledge 
that, when once he has emerged, he may be expected to make no 
common way for himself. 

I hear that an attempt is to be made to give considerable pub- 
licity to the ‘‘ literary black-leg ” question, concerning which, and 
Mr, Sherard’s utterance, I ventured a brief note last week. It 
will be amusing if Mr, Sherard prints an éndex expurgatorius of 
the class, since it may possibly lead to some lively litigation. 1 
am inclined to think, however, that the public does not trouble 
itself so much as we fancy about the ‘‘ pigmy spites” of literary 
coteries, The discussion, in all probability, will fall upon deaf 
ears. As Mr. Jerome recently remarked, although you might 
fancy from page 3 of The Daily Chronicle that literature was the 
only interest in the world, there are, after all, other businesses 
and other considerations, Nevertheless, the book-market, which 
is drearily dull just now, needs some excitement. It may as well 
come from Mr, Sherard as from another. 


LONDON, 11 Oct. 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH, 





Chicago Letter 


THE ART INSTITUTE’s annual exhibition of oils, which opens 
to-night with a reception, is not as notable as the one held a year 
_ For this self-evident fact it is difficult to assign a cause. 
The efforts to secure a good collection have been more strenuous 
than ever before, and the management is quite as discriminating, 
but the material offered was evidently of less fine a quality. Were 
it not for the Paris-Americans, whose work was selected and sent 
over by Miss Hallowell, the exhibition would be almost insignifi- 
cant. The New York men have sent very little, and that little 
does not in the least represent them, The Chicago artists have 
done better, but even they might have rallied more effectively. 
But the Paris contingent redeems the exhibition. It contains no 
such sensation as the Alexander portraits were last year, but it 
has much that is interesting and something that is fine, 











Gari Melchers easily carries off the honors. And he has tray- 
elled far since his work was last seen here. His style shows a 
sudden and happy change, which is made the more evident by: the 
presence in this collection of one painting in his earlier manner, 
This is a ‘‘ Marriage,” with the peasant-costumes and the cold 
coloring of blues and violets which he has made familiar. The 
later works are entirely different from this, not only in conception 
and coloring, but in spirit and feeling. A certain rigidity of out- 
line, which stiffened his earlier manner, is much modified in these 
pictures, and in ‘‘ The Fencing-Master” is entirely absent. In 
this there is a softness, a flexibility of outline, which is new to this 
painter and particularly fine. It is a stunning piece of work, this 
simple, straightforward, alert figure. Though the attitude is one 
of repose, every muscle is alive and ready for action. Quietly as 
he stands, the man’s force and vigor and suppleness are easily 
felt. In this and in its frankness and sincerity the picture sug- 
gests Manet. In coloring it is sober, that the life and action of 
the figure may be the more conspicuous, No one could deny its 
vitality, so insistent is it, And the face speaks more eloquently 
of the man’s profession than the costume does. The penetrating 
alertness of that look haunts the memory. ‘‘ The Family,” a life- 
size group, is scarcely less interesting. In color it is much gayer, 
the lovely reds and greens in the costumes and the bluish-green 
of the background giving it much charm. But its greatest merit 
lies in its simplicity and truth, and in the genuine feeling which is 
never allowed to sink into sentimentality. Mr. Melcher sends, 
also, two attractive small studies, and ‘‘ The Doll,” a delightful 
picture of two little vagabonds in queer, gay frocks. They stand 
in all their native awkwardness in the midst of a green meadow, 
and the low red roofs of a village appear over the brow of the 
hill. 

Mr. Walter McEwen sends a group of four paintings—a small 
open-air nude, two little genre subjects with the charm of the 
Dutch interiors and costuming and of extremely clever handling, 
and a larger picture called ‘‘ Two Friends.” This last is singu- 
larly lovely in color, with its soft greens and pinks through the 
white half-curtains. But in spite of this color and the grace of 
the two young girls, the painting is less interesting than the little 
Dutch things, because it has less character, less individuality. 
William L. Dodge, also, sends a group of four, broad in treat- 
ment and good in color, though inclining a little towards the ‘‘ too 
pretty.” The best of them is a marine, deep blue and beautiful. 
Here the water has depths below the surface paint. There are 
other marines in the collection, admirable ones by Will S. Robin- 
son ‘and F, K. M. Rehn, the latter lit by an unseen moon, But 
the finest of them all is painted, oddly enough, by F. W. Benson. 
It is very sketchy, but through its sombre lashing waves the 
storm is most skilfully suggested. Mr. Benson sends, further, a 
delightful portrait of mother and children, all in white and sitting 
on the grass, with the beauty of trees and blue distance behind 
them. Charles Sprague Pearce has taken to softness of color and 
mistiness of outline in his contributions. His study of mother 
and child is exquisite in spite of its single tone, unrelieved except by 
the red of the woman's’ hair. A church scene by Elizabeth 
Nourse is fragmentary and not held together in color; but her 
study of the preparations for a first communion is capital in con- 
ception and performance. Mr. K. Trotler’s two paintings are 
well studied, and that of the violin lesson shows much tenderness. 

A large composition, signed by Amanda Brewster Sewell and 
R. V. V. Sewell, is effective in color but restless in action. It 
shows three nude nymphs with arms extended and wind-tossed 
flying hair wandering alert and listening through the golden 
woods. The leaves are all about them, and at their feet the 
purple fleur-de-lis grows luxuriant. Mrs. MacMonnies has two 
small, sunny garden things, and a large decorative work. This 
is a conventionalized dancing figure with voluminous swirling 
white draperies, It is painted flat against a blue background, 


with conventionalized designs. M. E. Macomber’s ‘‘ Madonna” 


is also purely decorative, but it expresses and suggests far more 
than Mrs, MacMonnies has attempted to do. It is an admirable 
piece of work, skilful in composition and effective in color. A 
lovely moonlit landscape is by Humphreys Johnston, who sends, 
too, a mysterious dark thing which he calls ‘‘ The Happy Valley, 
Finistére.” It is impossible to understand its significance, but 


there is something fascinating about the deep coloring and the 


strange veiled figure. The collection contains very clever work in 
eoestaiure by Robert Henri, H. G, Cushing, Louis Loeb, Alice 
Kellogg Tyler, F. D, Marsh and Lilla Cobot Perry. : 

‘The Cliff-Dweller,” by F. H. Lungren, is a notable paint 
ing, and the solitary Indian against the wall of rocks expre 
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the accumulated bitterness of centuries in his melancholy face. 
C. F. Browne sends a number of sketches of these remote Indi- 
ans, the great picturesqueness of their homes and persons fur- 
nishing him with fine material. Two heads of young athletes 
are capital. ‘* The Valley of the Shadow,” by H. F. Farny, is 
another fine study of this melancholy race, 


CHICAGO, 22 Oct. 1895. Lucy MONROE. 


The Drama 
lr. Carleton’s ‘‘ Ambition ”’ 


IT IS NOT a gracious task to be compelled, again and again, to 
record unfavorable verdicts against apparently sincere efforts to 
supply the American stage with American plays, but no good end 
would be served by attempting to disguise the truth about this 
three-act piece by Mr. Henry Guy Carleton, which was produced by 
Mr. Nat. C. Goodwin in the Fifth Avenue Theatre on Monday even- 
ing. The audience was large and well disposed toward both play 
and performers, there was a good deal of laughter and some ap- 
plause, but the general result of the performance can be described 
only by the one word failure. Mr. Carleton undoubtedly is a 
clever young man, with some experience of men and manners, but 
it is scarcely too much to say that his representation of social and 
political life in Washington is the grossest caricature since ‘‘ Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit.” Of the two United States Senators whom he in- 
troduces, one (his hero), Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, forsooth, and a prominent candidate for President, is a 
mere buffoon for the greater part of two out of three acts, while 
the other is a coarse and unblushing scoundrel to whom Tam- 
many Hall, in its worst days, would have refused a nomination for 
Alderman. There have been plenty of successful rascalsin Wash- 
ington, but they have. belonged to a higher order of intelligence 
than this. Burlesque is too polite a word wherewith to character- 
ize the proceedings which are supposed to supply the dramatic 
motive, in which the Sugar Trust, the independence of Cuba, in- 
ternational relations and a presidential nomination are mixed up 
in an inextricable and unintelligible hash. The construction of 
the piece, indeed, is chaotic. Commonsense, custom, everything 
is sacrificed for the sake of winning a laugh, or a little applause for 
the cheapest kind of ‘‘ Jingo” sentiment. 

It may be admitted that Mr. Carleton has written some very 
funny lines and invented, or rather appropriated, several comic 
Situations, But these are too obvious, trivial and absurd to 
excite any other feeling than that of regret for wasted ability and 
opportunity. At the last there are two orthree scenes which have 
a certain degree of theatrical effectiveness, but they are founded 
upon conditions of time, place and personality which are not only 
inadmissible, but ridiculous. Perhaps Mr. Goodwin ought not to 
be held altogether responsible for the curious hesitancy and incon- 
sistency of his personal performance. The fact remains that 
it was not satisfactory. His company acquitted itself moderately 
well, but its labors were futile and require no particular comment. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 
THE PAINTER Morelli, highly thought of in Italy, is scarcely 
known out of it; and Mr. Ashton R. Willard, who writes a clever 


and appreciative ‘‘sketch” of his life and work, has found a sub- 
ject which no one is likely to dispute with him. Morelli, a son of 


t painters, began his independent practice of his art as a. 


lower of the Romantic school. Later, he appears to have been 
struck by the brilliant coloring and free handling of Fortuny, 
and, at present, according to Mr. Willard, he is the head and 
front of the modern movement in Italy. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the Italians lag far behind the French, not merely in 
technique, but in precision and refinement of vision, There may 

Something in Mr. Willard’s claim that their present position is 

Promising when compared with the not remote past ; but that is 

that can be said for it. The essay, which is handsomely 

Printed, is illustrated with eight heliotypes after Morelli’s works. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

-—The illustrated catalogue, edited by Edward Bella, of the 
» first exhibition of posters at the Royal Aquarium, London, con- 
an essay on the art of designing posters, by Joseph Thacher 
a and reproductions in half-tone of many of the French pos- 
_ ters exhibited, including specimens of the work of Chéret, Guil- 

Jaume, Grasset, Steinlein and Lautrec. The exhibition was con- 
to French and English posters. (Brentano’s.) 
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—Henry Augustus Loop, the painter, who died at Lake George, 
N. Y., on Oct, 20, was’born in Hillsdale, N. Y., 9 Sept. 1831, and 
studied painting in New York, Paris, Rome, Venice and Florence. 
He was elected an Associate of the National Academy of Design 
in 1859, and became an Academician in 1861, He was best 
known as a successful painter of portraits. 


—The September Portfolio consists of a judicious account of 
the principal Dutch etchers of the seventeenth century, Rem- 
brandt omitted, his work as an etcher having already been treated 
of in a monograph by the late Mr. Hamerton. The author, Mr. 
Laurence Binyon of the Department of Prints and Drawings in 
the British Museum, is familiar with his subject and wisely devotes 
most of his space to the principal etchers and their best works. To 
Adrian van Ostade and his pupils, Bega and Dusart, he devotes a 
whole chapter. Of the landscape etchers, Ruisdael, though he 
did not etch many plates, is the most considerable figure after 
Rembrandt. Part of a chapter is devoted to him, But there is 
nearly as much about each of several less important men, Seghers, 
Esaias van de Velde, Everdingen and van der Heyden, The 
author does not remark on the great superiority of Ruisdael in the 
management of light, though he properly credits him with a bet- 
ter feeling for foliage and tree structure than was possessed 
by any of his contemporaries, not excluding Rembrandt. The 
Italian-Dutch school, highly interesting both artistically and his- 
torically, is. too lightly passed over. The work ends with a good 
chapter on etchers of animal and pastoral life. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 

—A bronze statue of Benjamin Franklin will be erected in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago. It is the gift of Mr. Joseph Medill. 

—Mr. Frederick Wedmore has written for Macmillan & Co, a 
survey of the art of etching as it has been understood in England 
by its finer practitioners, from Turner and Girton to Seymour 
Haden, Whistler and Frank Short. The book will bring into the 
light the achievements of certain great artists of the past who have 
hitherto been overlooked in this connection, and will also be 
largely concerned with the work of the best younger living men. 
It will contain fifty illustrations, The same house has brought out 
the long-expected ‘‘ Book About Fans,” with a history of fans 
and fan painting by A. Flory, and a chapter on fan collecting by 
Mary Cadwalader Jones. 

—The October Studio contains an illustrated article on Fred- 
erick MacMonnies, by Royal Cortissoz, and a drawing in colors by 
Aubrey Beardsley. Commencing with this issue, the number of 
pages of this periodical will be permanently increased. 


—Some of the possibilities, desirable and otherwise, of the new 
photographic color-print are illustrated in the frontispieces to the 
numbers of Sun and Shade for June and July. The fancy-por- 
trait in the June number, aftcr a painting by E. Villa, which the 
editor has entitled ‘‘ Stella’’ on the print itself and ‘*‘ Vanessa” in 
his description of it, has an excess of violet in the shadows of the 
face and neck, which it is difficult to imagine was in the original 
painting. On the other hand, the broken tones of the dress and 
back-ground are fairly satisfactory. ‘‘ Before the Dance,” in the 
July number (a half-nude figure with a thyrsus, artist's name not 
given) is much better, especially in the parts of the face and figure 
that are lit by reflected light, but the shadows are of an inky blue 
and are too opaque, We do not think that the faults of these 
plates are inherent in the process. They are probably due to the in- 
experience of the printer; the fact that the second plate shows a 
great improvement upon the first, particularly in the flesh tones, 
the most difficult part of the work, is certainly encouraging. 
Among the other pictorial contents of these two numbers we note 
an interesting portrait of Longfellow, a landscape after a photo- 
graph from nature by Ernest Edwards, a photogravure of A, 
Bloch’s battle picture, ‘‘The Standard,” and ‘* A Cottage in Eng- 
land,” after a photograph by E. H. Graves. 

—The Heine Monument fair will be held in the Lenox Lyceum 
on Nov, 16-24. The purchase fund amounts already to $12,000, 
The price agreed upon with Ernst Hartel, the Berlin sculptor, is 


$35,000. 


, Educational Notes 


Messrs, G. P. PUTNAM’s SONS will be the American publishers 
of ‘*The English Dialect Dictionary,” edited by Prof, Joseph 


Wright, M.A., Ph.D., of Oxford, and Honorable Secretary of the 
English Dialect Society. The Dictionary will include, so far as is 
possible, the complete vocabulary of all dialect words which are 
still in use or are known to have been in use at any time during 
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the last two hundred years in England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales. The American Dialect Society has made arrangements to 
furnish the editor with material for the dialects on this side of the 
Atlantic, It has been decided, also, to include in the Dictionary 
all American dialect words which are still in use in the dialects of 
Great Britain and Ireland, or which are to be found in early printed 
dialect books and glossaries. All words occurring both in the 
literary language and the dialects, but with some local peculiarity 
of meaning in the latter, will also beincluded. On the’other hand, 
all words which merely differ from the literary language in pro- 
nunciation, but not in meaning, will be rigidly excluded, as be- 
longing properly to the province of grammar and not to that of 
lexicography. It will also contain (1) the exact geographical area 
over which each dialect word extends, together with quotations and 
references to the sources from which the word has been obtained; 
(2) the exact pronunciation in each case according to a simple pho- 
netic scheme, specially formulated for the purpose; (3) the ety- 
mology so far as it relates to the immediate source of each word. 
The Dictionary will be published in half-yearly parts, the first to ap- 
pear in June 1896, and will be completedin sixteen parts. The mini- 
mum number of subscribers required to enable the editor to begin 
the work is 1000, and, unless this number is forthcoming, the Dic- 
tionary will have to be definitely abandoned. We venture to pre- 
dict, however, that Prof. Wright will not lack aid in his important 
undertaking. 


A bronze memorial bust of the late William Wood, for many 
years President of the Board of Education, and one of the founders 
of the Normal College, was unveiled in the chapel of that College 
on Oct. 21, 

At a meeting of the New York Wellesley Club, on Oct. 21, 
Mrs, Julia J. Irvine, President of Wellesley College, spoke of 
Wellesley’s advantages, her argument tending to show that the 
opportunities for obtaining a higher education at Wellesley are 
unsurpassed by those offered at any other college for women, 

Miss Cornelia A. Atwill has given to Columbia College $6000 
for the foundation of two scholarships in the School of Arts, to be 
known as the Stuart Scholarships, in memory of her two grandsons. 

Dr. Asahel Clark Kendrick, Monroe Professor of Greek in 
Rochester University, died on Oct. 21. He was born in Poultney, 
Vt., 7 Dec. 1809, graduated from Hamilton College in 1831, and 
was for nineteen years connected with Hamilton (now Madison) 
University as tutor and professor of Greek and Latin. His con- 
nection with the University of Rochester dated from its foundation. 
He was a member of the American committee on the revision of 
the Bible. 

The American Academy of Political and Social Science an- 
nounces a new edition (fifth thousand) of ‘‘ The Theory of Soci- 
ology,” by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings. 


Henry Reeve, the historian, died in England on Oct. 22. He 
was born in Norfolk, eighty-two years ago, and was educated in 
Geneva and Munich. In 1855 he succeeded Sir G. C. Lewis as 
editor of The Edinburgh Review. He translated Tocqueville's 
** Democracy in America "’ and ‘‘ France before the Revolution of 
1789,” and Guizot's ‘‘ Washington,” and published a volume of 
papers on ‘‘ Royal and Republican France.” He was a foreign 
member of the Institute of France. 


Among the educational works to be published immediately by 
Macmillan & Co, are '‘ An Elementary Text-book of Physical Ge- 
ography for High Schools,” by Ralph S, Tarr; ‘‘ A Laboratory 
Course in Experimental Physics,” by W. J. Loudon and J. C. 
McLennan; and ‘‘ The Elements of Geometry,” by George Cun- 
ningham Edwards. 





Notes 


MESSRS, MACMILLAN & Co, announce ‘‘ The Crooked Stick ; or, 
Pollie’s Probation,”’ by Rolf Boldrewood; ‘‘ The Growth of British 
Policy,” by the late Prof. Seeley, with a portrait, and a memoir of 
the author by Prof. G. W. Prothero; the second edition of ‘‘A 
Selection of Cases on the English Law of Contract,” by G. B. 
Finch, edited by R. T. Wright and W. W. Buckland; ‘‘ Contracts 
in Roman Law,” being the Yorke prize essay for the year 1893, 

W. H. Buckler; ‘‘The Life and Miracles of St. William of 

orwich,” by Thomas Monemutensis, edited from the unique 
MS.,. with an English translation, introduction and notes, by 
Augustus a and M. R. James; Part II. of ‘‘Statutes of 
Lincoln Cathedral,” arranged by the late Henry Bradshaw, with 
illustrative .documents, edited by Chr. Wordsworth; ‘ The 
Archives of the London Dutch Church,” edited by J. H. Hessels, 
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Vol. III.; ‘‘ Woman under Monasticism: Chapters on Convent 
Life and Saint-Worship,” by Lena Eckenstein ; ‘‘ The Triumphs of 
Turlogh,”” edited, with translation, glossary and appendices, by 
Standish Hayes O’Grady; ‘‘ The Peasants’ Revolt of 1381,” by 
Edgar Powell; ‘‘The Early Renaissance in England,” by the 
Bishop of Peterborough; and ‘*‘ Studies in Hegelian Dialectic,” by 
J. E. McTaggart. 


—Henry Holt & Co. announce ‘‘A Diplomat in London, 1871- 


1877,"’ being the letters and notes of M. Charles Gavard, trans-. 


lated from the French. The early part of the book has some 
novel comments on the war of 1870. 


—Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish on Oct. 30 
‘¢ A Gentleman Vagabond, and Some Others,” by F. Hopkinson 
Smith; ‘‘ Reconstruction during the Civil War in the United 
States of America,” by Eben Greenough Scott; ‘‘ This Goodly 
Frame the Earth,” by Francis Tiffany; a new edition of ‘‘Sacred 
and Legendary Art,” by Anna Jameson, edited by Estelle M, 
Hurll; Vol. I. of ‘‘ Campaigns in Virginia, 1861-2," being an en- 
larged edition of ‘‘ The Peninsular Campaign of Gen. McClellan 
in 1862,” published in 1881; and ‘* In the Young World,” poems 
for young people, by Edith M. Thomas. They will add to the 
Riverside Literature Series ‘‘Tom Brown’s School-Days” and 
‘* Ivanhoe.” A newcloth cover has been designed for this series, 
Among the important books published by this firm in the course 
of the past week are Mr. Stedman’s ‘‘ Victorian Anthology”; 
‘‘ Anima Poetz,” selections from the unpublished note-books of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge; 
‘¢ Colonial Dames and Goodwives,” by Alice Morse Earle; ‘‘ Mr. 
Rabbit at Home,” a sequel to ‘‘ Little Mr. Thimblefinger,” by 
Joel Chandler Harris, illustrated by Oliver Herford; ‘‘A Question 
of Faith,” by Lily Dougall; ‘‘ Little Miss Phoebe Gay,” by Helen 
Dawes Brown; and a new Birthday Edition of ‘‘ Over the Tea- 
cups,” 

—Messrs. Harper & Bros. have in press ‘‘ Aftermath,” by 
James Lane Allen, a sequel to ‘‘ A Kentucky Cardinal.” It will 
appear in November. 


—The November Harfer's will contain a story of the season, 
‘*A Thanksgiving Breakfast” in Washington, by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. Brander Matthews will contribute a story of the New 
York horse show, entitled ‘Men, Women and Horses”; and 
Thomas Hardy's new novel, ‘‘ Hearts Insurgent,” will be com- 
pleted. 


—Messrs. D, Appleton & Co.’s second list of autumn announce- 
ments includes ‘‘ Greenland Icefields,” by Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright; and ‘*‘ Movement,” by E. J. Marey, two new volumes in 
the International Scientific Series; ‘‘ Pioneers of Science in 
America,” edited by Dr. W. J. Youmans; ‘‘ Old Faiths and New 
Facts,” by W. W. Kinsley; ‘‘ Text-Book of Anatomy,’’ by Dr. 
Frank Baker; ‘‘ Diseases of Children,” by Dr. L. Emmett Holt; 
‘‘ A Handbook of Therapeutics, Pharmacology, and Toxicology,” 
edited by Dr, Frank Foster; and, in fiction, ‘‘ The Dancer in Yel- 


low,” by W. E. Norris; ‘‘ The Desire of the Moth,” by Capel 


Vane; ‘‘Successors to the Title,” by Mrs. L. B. Walford; ‘* The 
Wrong Man,” by Dorothea Gerard; ‘‘Courtship by Command, 
by H. M. Blake; ‘‘In the Blue Pike,” by Dr. Georg Ebers; ‘‘A 
Flash of Summer,” which has been rewritten by the author, Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford; and new editions of ‘‘ Tried by Fire,” by S. S. 
Frackelton; ‘‘ The Dog in Health and in Disease,” by Wesley 
Mills, M. D.; ‘* The Verbalist,” by Alfred Ayres; ‘‘ Surveying, 
by W. M. Gillespie; ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Drawing,” by W. E, Wor- 
then; and ‘‘ California of the South,” by Lindley and Widney. 


—Messrs. Lovell, Coryell & Co.'s list of new books includes 
‘A Daughter of the Tenements,” by Edward W, Townsend; 
‘* As the Wind Blows,” by Eleanor Merron; ‘‘ The Manhat- 
taners,” by Edward S. Van Zile; ‘‘ The Sheikh’s White Slave, 
by Raymond Raife; ‘‘ A Dash to the Pole,” by Herbert D. 
Ward; and ‘‘ Eunice Quince,” by Dane Conyngham. 


: —Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co, announce ‘ Bernicia,” a tale of 
the days of George II., by Amelia E. Barr; ‘‘ The Gurneys of 
Earlham,” the record of a well-known Quaker family, by Augustus 
J. C. Hare; a collection of the speeches and writings of Lincoln, 
compiled by I. E. Chittenden; ‘* Wilmot’s Child,” uniform with 


_‘*A Little Huguenot”; and four new books for the young, 


‘* Elsie’s Journey on Inland Waters,” which is, of course, the new 
‘*Elsie"’ book; ‘Witch Winnie at Versailles” 2 * oe 
Cragg,” by George Manville Fenn; and ‘‘The Chain o , 
by Standish O'Grady. This firm has just published the second 
volume of the Secret of an Empire Series. 
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—lIan Maclaren’s Scotch novel, ‘‘ Kate Carnegie,” is to be 
issued serially in Zhe Woman at Home in England, and in this 
country in 7he Bookman, beginning with the January number. 
It will also run through twelve monthly numbers of Zhe Outlook, 
appearing simultaneously with 7he Bookman, This, we believe, 
is something new in serial publication, Newspapers use syndi- 
cate matter simultaneously, but the same story is never published 
in two papers in the same town. 


—The Messrs. Lippincott announce that Marie Corelli’s new 
book will be called ‘‘The Sorrows of Satan.” It will deal with 
English society. Other books announced by them are ‘‘ Cousin 
Mona,” a ‘‘ book for youths and maids,” by Rosa Nouchette 
Carey; ‘‘ We Were Girls Together,” by Amy E. Blanchard; and 
‘‘A Last Century Maid,” Anne Hollingsworth Wharton's first 
book for children. Dr. Theodore F. Wolfe’s two volumes, ‘* Lit- 

Shrines: the Haunts of Some Famous American Authors,” 
and ‘‘A Literary Pilgrimage among the Haunts of Famous 
British Authors,” are nearly ready. 

—Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons’ announcements include a 
‘*Cyclopedia of Architecture in Italy, Greece and the Levant,” 
compiled by W. P. P. Longfellow. The book will contain twelve 
full-page plates and over 250 text illustrations, a complete glossary 
and abibliography. Another important book to be published by 
this house is ‘‘ The Poor in Great Cities,” among the writers 
being Sir Walter Besant, Mr. Jacob A. Riis and other well-known 
authorities. 


~The November Century (an anniversary number, celebrating 
the beginning of the twenty-sixth year, and inaugurating the use 
of a new font of type and new paper) will contain the first chap- 
ters of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel; a discussion of ‘‘ The 
Issues of 1896,” by Theodore Roosevelt (Republican) and ex- 
Gov, Russell of Massachusetts (Democratic); and contributions 
from Bret Harte, Mr, Howells and others, The right to repro- 
duce a number of Tissot’s paintings illustrating the life of Christ 
has been secured for the Christmas Century. 


—Among the contents of the November A//antic will be the 
closing ‘‘ Talk over Autographs,” by George Birkbeck Hill; a 
paper on Japan ‘‘ After the War,” by Lafcadio Hearn; ‘‘A Lit- 
erary Politician,’’ being a paper on Walter Bagehot, by Woodrow 
Wilson; and three skort stories. 

—The November Forum will contain papers on ‘‘ The Third 
Term Tradition,” by Prof, John Bach McMaster; ‘‘ Woman’s 
Position in Pagan Times,” by the late Prof. Boyesen; ‘‘ The Mod- 
ern Literary King,” by E. W. Bok; ‘‘A Generation of College 
Women,” by Frances M. Abbott; an autobiographical article by 
Anatole France; a study of Stambuloff, by one of his countrymen, 
Mr, Stogan K. Vatralsky, who is, also, a graduate of Harvard; 
and a review of Huxley’s collected essays, by Prof. W. K. Brooks 
of Johns Hopkins University. 


—Ruggiero Bonghi, the Italian statesman and author, died at 
Torre del Greco, near Naples, on Oct. 22. He was born in :828, 
and started a newspaper at the age of twenty. Besides transla- 
tions of Aristotle and Plato, he wrote many original works on his- 
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—A new novel by Mr. William Black will be begun in the De- 
cember number of Harper's. ‘‘ Briseis” is the title and is the 
name of the heroine—a Greek maiden first introduced to the 
reader among the hills of Aberdeenshire. Mr. Du Maurier’s 
novel, ‘‘ The Martian ” (without the final s), will be begun during 
the year and be illustrated by the author, who will present his art~ 
student days in Antwerp, a city almost as picturesque as Paris. 
A novelette by Mark Twain, called ‘‘Tom Sawyer, Detective,’ 
will be published in Harper's during the year and will be followed 
by a humorous novelette by Mr, Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, called 
‘* Two Mormons of Muddlety.’’ 


—Messrs, George Bell & Sons, London, announce ‘‘ The Car- 
lyles’ Chelsea Home: Being Some Account of No. 5, Cheyne 
Row,” by Reginald Blunt. The volume, a quarto, will contain 
a hitherto unpublished portrait of Carlyle and thirty-eight other 
illustrations. The large-paper edition, limited to 100 copies, will 
contain, in addition, a new portrait of Mrs. Carlyle. The price 
of the two editions is 5s. and ros, 6d., respectively. 


Publications Received 


Alger, Horatio. Adrift in the City. Phila: Henry T. Coates & Co, 
American War Ballads and Lyrics. Edited by G. C. Eggleston. $1.50. 
. . P, Putnam's Sons. 
Anima Poetee. From the Unpublished Note-Books of Samuel Coleridge. Ed, by: 
E. H. Coleri 


‘ dge. $2.50. Houghton, n & Co, 
Balfour, F. H. Cherryfield Hall, ¢:. . P. Putnam's Sons. 
Bird, H. E. Chess Novelties. .50. Frederick Warne & Co. 
Boldrewood, Rolf. Th Stick. $1.25. 
A Bid for Fortune. 
twen, Mrs. 


Macmillan & Co. 
Boothby, Guy. D. Appleton & Co. 
M :cmillan & Co, 
Brown, Helen D. Little Miss Phoebe Gay. 
Burton, John Bloundelle. The Desert Sh’ a $1.25. 
Buchanan, Robert, and Henry Murray. e Charlatan. 
Carr, J. Comyns, King Arthur. 
Dougall, L. A Question of Faith. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Earle, Alice Morse. Colonial Dames and Good Wives, §: 

ton, Mifflin & Co, 


h 
Echegaray, José. The Great Galeoto; Folly of Saintliness. Tr, by Hannah YY 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 


Eickemeyer, Carl. Among the Pueblo Indians. §:.75. Co. 
Egyptian Tales. Tr. from the Papyri. Second Carton, Ed. by we ee 


Farrar, Frederick. Julian Home. §e. 
Flory, M. A. A Book About Fans. ¢2 fc. 
Frost, A. B. S Pictures. Parte l.-II. 
Garnett, R. William ec. The Portfolio, 
Granville, Margaret. TheSummer Heart. soc. 
Guerber, H. A. Contes et Lé . boc, 
Hardwicke, Henry. Art of Living Long and Happily. 
Harris, Joel Chandler. Mr Rabbitat Home. §2. 
Hellis, Nellie Where the Brook and River Meet. 
Heimburg, W. Beetzen Manor, soc. 
Hovey, ‘Alva. Christian Teaching and Life. 
Household of Sir Thomas M 25, 
Hume, ne 
Irving, Washin: a . 
meee, E Pauline, The White Wampum. Lamson. Wolffe { 
ipling, Rudyard. Out of India. G, W. Dillingt 
Lawson, Sir Charles. The Private Life of Warren Hastings. $3.50. 


Uri, Etidorpha ; or, The End of Earth erage: eae 

d, Joh . } or, The » Bae 

peuliac de the ei ue *tsectonats : John Uri Lloyd, ~ 
h A.J. Bes arra 3. No, 58. 

nanan? ann: it Buffalo, N. Y.: Peter Paul Book Co. 
M’Lean, Alison. Paul Heriot’s Pictures. $1.25. ¥. Warne & Co. 
Molesworth, Mre. The Carved Lions. §:. Macm & Co. 
Molesworth, Mre. White Turrets. $x Thomas Whittaker, 
More Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. Ed. by E. Dives. ~ a 





foughton, Mifflin & Co. 
erie Warne t Co. 
‘Macmillan & Co. 


A ¥ 
G. P. Putnam's Sone, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.95. mas Whittaker. 
International News Co. 

Phila: Amer, Baptist Pub, Soc, 
Charles Scribner's 

F, Warne & 

G, P, Putnam's 





torical, philosophical and political subjects. 

— The Obituary is the name of a new weekly, published in this 
city. The heading of its first page is a picture of a graveyard, and 
among its articles are ‘‘ Death,” ‘‘The Tomb of Washington” 


and ‘‘ Buried Alive.” 


Muzzarelli, Antoine. Academic French Course. 41, 
Papers of the American Society of Church History. Vol. VII. 


Paterson, Arthur. 
Peek, Hedley 


Pater, Walter. Miscellaneous Studies. $1.75. 
* A = we ed Plains. « 25. 
Pembridge. Whistor Bumblepuppy. $:. 
eck, Hed Skeleton poe a Edition. 


American Book Co. 


G, P. Putnam's Sons. 
Macmillan & Co. 
Macmillan & Co. 

Frederick Warne & Co, 
Longmans, Green & Co, 


S. M, Jackson, 














Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 

Vi, tobacco made. 


Marburg Bros., 
Tobaceo Se Successor, 





THREE NEW BUCKRAMS. 


18mo, with frontispieces, 75 cents each. 


SIR QUIXOTE OF THE MOORS. 


By Joun Bucnuan. The hero is a Quixotic French 
knight, a fugitive from his own cvuntry. The 
story deals with his Jove and adventures on the 
Scctch moors when the English dr ns were 
hunting down the Covenanters, With frontis- 
plese by W. C. GREENOUGE. 


A MAN AND HIS WOMANKIND, 
By Nona Vryweé. A tale of woman's unselfishness 
and man’s selfishness. 
LADY BONNIE’S EXPERIMENT. 
by! TIGHE nora. 
a flavor of Anthony Hope, without 
" «Boston Tr: 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 





SLAV AND MOSLEM 
By J. N. BRODHEAD 
801 pp., cloth, gold stamped, $1.50. 
Booksellers, or mailed by Aiken Pub’¢ 
Co., Aiken, 8. C. Kegan Paul, Trubner, 
Ld,, London. 
‘* A sober and trenchant defense of Russia 
and an equally powerful 


rotest against the 
unspeakable Turk.” — Fimes-Star, Cincin- 
nati. 

‘* J. Brodhead’s work on the, Eastern Ques- 
tion is creating a more and more favorable 
impression throughout the country.”—New 
York Press. 


LEADERSHIP mee superiority. Continued leadership 





man 
TOW STANDARD TER 
Wycexorr, Szamans & Be 
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Peronne, The Veil of Liberty. London : Adam and Charles Black. 
Raniile, Frederick A. Idwymon. G. W. Dillin " 
R Calendar, 1776-1896. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
Richardson, R. George Moreland, Painter, London, (1763-1804). 





Ripley, Frederic H.,and Thomas Tapper. Natural M ii ieaee' We L eee 
“9 omas Ta ’ atura! us! eider. o, L., goc.; 
: Nos. 2, 3 4: 3sc.; No. 5, soc. American Book Co. 
Romanes,G J. Darwin, and After Darwin, §$r.50. 
Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co. 
Scott, Walter. Woodstock. Ed. by Biise Perry. §:. 
A tittinmtiitmwe = °"" © 
M: . n Tran ions from the Italian. 
ee Baltimore ; M Language Assdc. of America. 












Sunday Reading for the Youn; 


% E. & J. B, Young Co. 
Tennyson’s Poetical Works: Foresite. 45c- 


acmillan & Co, 

Tennyson’s Lady of Shalott. 45c. Macmillan & Co. 
Townsend, Edward W. A Daughter of the Tenements. $1.75 

well, Coryell & Co, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Van Dyke, Henry. Little Rivers. X 
Victorfan hateoleny. 1837-1895. ii by E. C. Stedman. 


| + Mifflin & Co, 

Vynné, Nora. A Man and His Womankind. 7s¢c. era & Co. 
arder, George W. After Which All Things. G. W. Dillingham, 
Wakeling, G. The Oxford Church Movement. $2.25. Macmillan & Co, 


Whitely, K. Lloyd. Organic Chemistry. $1. 


ra Longmans, Green & Co, 
Williams, Tudor. The Druid Sacrifice. 


Number 714 


Sizer, Nelson. How to Study Strangers by Temperament, Face and Head, 
sari New York : Fowler & Wells Co. 


Silver Fairy Book. $2. 
England. Edited by H. D. Traill. Vol. IV, 


Spratt, Mrs. D, E. W. Christmas Week at Bigler’s Mill. 75c. 
itd Asser. Baptist Pub. Society. 


G. P, Putnam's Sons. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


$4. 
Wortley, A. J. Stuart, and Others. The Pheasant. #75 oi 


New York: Edward Q. Jenkins’ Son. 


Wilson, Edmund B. An Atlas of the Fertilization and Karyokinesis of the Ovum. 


Macmillan & Co. 


ans, Green & Co 


Wright, H.C. Children’s Stories in American Literature. 1660-1260. $1 25. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








auston 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 

the entire system. 
Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says : 
**T have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results, 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 


forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, B. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
AND THE ARTS 





Edited since January 1881 by J.B. & J. L, Gilder 
10cts,acopy. $®3ayear. (Foreign postage, $1.) 

‘* The only paper to which we can look for a 
week-by-week record of American literature.” — 
Sir Walter Besant. 

** The Critic long since took rank as the fore- 
most literary paper in America.”"—Zhe Mew 
York Times. 

‘*The only purely literary weekly in Amer- 
ica,”— Zhe Atheneum. 

Handy Binder, for ‘ The Critic,” $x, With new sub- 
scriptions, 50 cts. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

















Sarah Bernhardt ..:..: 


“Recamier Cream is delicious 
for the skin. 
dozen.” 


Send me another 


For Sale Everywhere, 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER: 
. 131 West 31st Street. 


























THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 
NEW BOOKS, FALL, 1895. 


JUST ISSUED: 


AN_ACCOUNT OF PALMYRA AND 
ZENOBIA, with Travels and Ad- 
ventures in Bashan and the Desert. 
By Dr. WILLIAM WRIGHT, author of ** The Em- 

ire of the Hittites,” etc. Fully illustrated. 
vo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $2.50. 


“This is a cease printed, well illustrated 
volume of 894 pages, reviting the explorations and 
adventures of nine years in this historic land. Its 
—— concise descriptions of famous places now 
n ruins ana its clear pen picturesof the people that 
live and wander over these lands are both enter- 
taining and profitable reading.”—The Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, Sept. 14, 1895, 

* Palmyra is chiefly known for its ruins and its 
traditions of Zenobia’s illustrious reign. To both of 
these Dr. Wright does more justice than is com- 
monly expected from travellers’ tales. He has 
occupied himself with original research and the 
study of inscriptions, so that his narrative has a 
very different style from that of the vapid, second- 
hand and tenth-rate literature of the majority of 
unprofessional travellers. Much entertainment as 
well as much information may be found in this 
modest volume.”—New York Times, Sept. 15, 1895. 


TORCH-BEARERS OF HISTORY. Sec- 
ond Series. From the Reformation to the Be- 
inning of the French Revolution. By AMELIA 
UTOHINSON STERLING, M.A. 12mo, cloth, 80 
cents. 
The historical “ torch-bearers” in thisseries, each 
of whom forms the central figure in the events and 
scenes of his time, include William of Orange, Sir 
Francis Drake, Henry of Navarre, Gustavus Adol- 
hus, Oliver Cromwell, Sir Isaac Newton, Peter the 
reat, Frederick the Great, and George Washing- 
ton. 


BORIS, THE BEAR-HUNTER. A Story 
of Peter the Great and His Times. By Frep 
WISHAW, author of “ Out-of-Doors in Tsarland,” 
etc. Illustrated by W.8. Stacey. 12mo, cloth, 
extra, $1.25. 


‘*A breezy, lively tale of adventure, and the boys 
will relish it.”—The Congregationalist. 


J. MACDONALD OXLEY’S LATEST BOOKS 


OXLEY (J. MACDONALD). Inthe Wilds 
of the West Coast. 12mo, handsomely 
bound in cloth extra, and fully illustrated, $1.50, 
‘J. Macdonald Oxley knows how to write for 
boys. . . . Itisa fresh, bright, enjoyable book, 
and no boy into whose hands it falls will be willing 
to lay it aside till he has finished the last chapter. 
—The Literary World, 


MY STRANGE’ RESCUE, and other 
Stories of Sport and Adventure in 
Canada. 12mo, cloth, extra, illustrated, $1.25, 


“Will delight both boys and girls.”—N. Y. Times. 
For sale by all booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on receipt 

of price. 

New Illustrated Catalogue on application. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
33 East r7th Street, New York, 


‘*SOUTHERN HEROES.”’ 
SECOND EDITION. 


A new book, by Frrnanpo G. Cartianp, 

Shapers sy Y. Octavo, pp. 508, 
Illustrated. Oambridge Riverside Press. 
Remarkable ences of Quakers dur- 
ing the War of 1861-65, on account of their 
Peace Principles. i 


Price $3.00, post-paid. Agents Wanted. 











The Flower of Modern 
British Poetry. 


Messrs. HovGHTon, MIFFLIN AND Com- 
PANY take great pleasure in announcing 


A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 

Selections illustrating the Editor’s critical 
review of British poetry in the reign of Vic- 
toria [‘‘ Victorian Poets”]. Selected and 
edited by Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
With brief biographies of the authors 

uoted, a fine frontispiece portrait of 

ueen Victoria, and a vignette of the 

oets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. 
Large crown 8vo, bound in attractive 
library style, $2.50; full gilt, $3.00; half 
calf, $4.50; full levant, $6.00. Large- 

Paper L£dition, \imited to 250 copies, 

printed on paper of the best quality. 

2vols. 8vo, $10.00 nefZ. 

Mr. Stedman has availed himself of the vast range 
and richness of the field of poetry in Great Britain dur- 
ing the last sixty years to prepare a book of rare value 
and attractiveness, It is a companion volume to his crit- 
ical work on ‘* Victorian Poets,” Mr. Stedman has de- 
voted to this work the same conscientious care which 
he bestows on his original volumes. The book is typo- 
graphically beautiful, is printed on the best paper, and 

und in a very attractive style. 
ANITA POETZE. 

Selections from the unpublished Note- 

Books of SamugzL Taylor COLERIDGE. 

Edited by Ernest Hartirey CoLerince. 

1 vol. .8vo, uniform with Coleridge’s 

Letters, $2.50. 

A book in general character like Coleridge’s famous 
“Table Talk.” The topics treated or touched upon are 
varied, and all are marked by that affluence of intellec- 
tual light, that free play of imagination, and the literary 
charm which belong to Coleridge. 

OVER THE TEACUPS. 
By OLtver WENDELL Homes, In the ex- 
uisite Birthday Edition, uniform with 
this edition of the Breakfast-Table Series. 
' 2 vols. 16mo, $2.50. 


MR. RABBIT AT HOME. 

A Sequel to ‘* Little Mr. Thimblefinger 
and his Queer Country.” By Jor: CHanp- 
LER Harris, author of the ‘‘ Uncle Remus” 
books. With 25 illustrations by OLtver 
Herrorp. Square 8vo, $2.00. 
With Mr. Harris to tell stories and Mr. Herford to 
illustrate them, an {frresistibleand most delightful result 
is assured, 
A QUESTION OF FAITH. 

A Novel by Liry Dovea.t, author of 
“Beggars All,” “The Zeit-Geist,” etc. 
ie os 8 s fai i rity Miss 
This novel bids t 
Dougall’s previous novels, which have Ghetto a host 
of readers. A leading feature of the story is the un- 
willingness of a lover to trust enone the girl he ex- 
pects to marry. A religious element enters into it, not 
distur! ing but adding zest, 


LITTLE MISS PHGEBE GAY. 

By He.en Dawes Brown,author of ‘‘The 

Petrie Estate,” ete. With colored cover 

design and other illustrations. 16mo, 
1.00. 

sf aormles SET book to Miss White’s ‘‘ When 


Molly was but intended for girls of ten years or 


Sold by booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





Address the Author. 


11 East 17TH Street, New York. 
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Delightful letters written by Mr, Stevenson to a boy and to other young friends, 
graphically describing incidents in his own life at Samoa, Fully illustrated, 


whose first Jungle Stories were in 
St. NICHOLAS, will write for it in ’96. 


will include: “The Swordmaker’s Son,” a story of boy-life at the time of the 
founding of Christianity, by W. O. Stoddard; “ The Prize Cup,” one of J. T. 
Trowbridge’s best stories; “ Sindbad, Smith & Co.,” aremarkable adaptation 
of The Arabian Nights,—the story of Sindbad, the Sailor, in partnership 
with an American boy; a serial for girls, by Sarah Orne Jewett. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison, John Burroughs, George Parsons Lath- 





ST. NICHOLAS 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 
The twenty-third year of this famous magazine, recognized 

alike in England and America as “the king of all periodicals for 
irls and boys,” begins with November, 1895. “ No cultivated 
ome where there are young people is complete without it.” 


THE PROGRAM FOR ’96. 


Letters to a Boy, by Robert Louis Stevenson, 





Rudyard Kipling, James Whitcomb Riley, 
the Hoosier poet, has one of his fi- 
nest poems in the Christmas number. 


SERIAL STORIES 


rop, Tudor Jenks, Noah Brooks, and Laurence Hutton 
are among the other well-known writers whose work will appear. Noah 
Brooks tells the romantic history of Marco Polo. “Talks with Children 


about Themselves” will be a feature of the year, and stories of the navy are 
to be contributed by Ensign Ellicott and other naval officers. 
. . will be given during the coming year, Full 
particulars in the November number. Be sure 
Il lize to get this great issue on any news-stand or 
j subscribe for the year. 
The volume begins with November ; December ts 
the great ey Te ci BB heron 02 oe THE CENTURY CO. 
ts $3.00. lealers a the pu 
pr ll and peeaiitanes may fi Union SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
made by check, draft, money-order, or 
express-order. 








Faraone 








HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 






Opposite 





Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 








EMORIALS 


Artistic Monuments for 
Ceme 


AMERICAN PLAN, 





THE VICTORIA, Na ah ca ee 
EUROPEAN PLAN, Correspondence invited, 
New Old South and Art Club, J. & R. LAMB, 








, PROPRIETORS, 59 CARMINE ST., N. Y 





JUST ISSUED. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

The Pilgrim Fathers of New England 
and Their Puritan Successors. By 
Joun Brown, D.D., author of “John Bunyan, 
His Life, Times,and Work.” Introduction by 
Rey. A. B. Dunnio , Editor of The Congregationa/- 
fst. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

This is an elaborate and comprehensive sketch of 
the history and influence upon both sides of the 
Atlantic of the polner movement initiated by the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Dr. Brown is a resident of the 
East Anglia district of England, whence most of the 
Pilgrim Fathers came, and has made repeated visits 
to this country while at work on his book. It is un- 
questionably the most important recent book on 
the subject. 


MADAGASCAR. 
Madagascar of To-day. By W. E. Covs- 


ins, for twenty-two years a missionary in Mada- 
gascar. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1. 
‘Completely successful in its purpose to set forth 
in brief the main facts as to the country, its people 
and its history.” —Nation. 


JAPAN OF TO-DAY. 


Rambles in Japan. By Rev. Canon H. B. 
TRISTRAM. D.D. Indexed. With many illustra- 
tions by E. Whymper, anda map. Large 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 

“Canon Tristram has been prompted to publish 
these pages from his journal by the new zest for all 
things Japanese. . . . He always writes pleas- 
antly,freshly,and intelligently; and he has a veteran 
naturalist’s eye for the flora and fauna of the land 
of the rising sun ... He dida deal of 
travelling and had an excellent guide and inter- 
preter in his daughter, who has spent several years 
at mission work in the country.” — 7he British Weekly. 


A JAPANESE CHRISTIAN. 
The Diary of a Japanese Convert. 
Kanzo UCHIMURA. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Written in Englieh vy a native Japanese, it is 
probably the attempt of a “heathen” convert to 
record the growth and developmént o? an awakened 
mind. His comments on the accepted beliefs of 
Christendom are particularly interesting. 
A YOUNG MAN TO YOUNG MEN. 


Successward. A Young Man’s Book for 
Young Men, By Epwarp W. Box, Editor of 
The Ladies’ Hame Yournal. 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 

*“ Full of common sense. For young men it is un- 
questionably the book of the day.”—Commercial Ad- 
vertiser 


By 


“ Barnest, sincere and practical. ... It will 
not last simply for « day, but will be read again and 
again.” —Soston Fournal. 

‘*Every young man will believe that Mr, Bok is 
talking directly and solely to him,” —Mailand Express. 


PERSIA AND THE PERSIANS. 
Persian Life and Customs. With Inci- 


dents of Residence and Travelin the Land of 

the Lion andthe Sun. By the Rev.8.G. WILson, 

M.A., for fifteen years a missionary in Persia, 

Well indexed. ith map and other illustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

Mr. Wilson tells in bright, terse sentences of his 
experiences as a resident of Tabriz and a traveler 
emg yp different parte of Persia, thus giving a 
vivid idea of life in that ancient country. 


A FAMOUS MISSIONARY. 


The Life of John Livingston Nevius, for 
Forty Years a Missionaryin China. By his wife, 
HELEN 8. C, NEVIUS. ap and other illustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

**Ought to be and is sure to be widely read, As 
interesting as it is valuable.” — Zhe Avangelist. 


PRESENT-DAY QUESTIONS. 


Questions of Modern Inquiry. By Rev. 
H. A. Stimson, D.D., of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 

Discussions of the social and ethical questions of 
the day. 

* The strength of the author’s method lies in its 
good sense.” — Zhe indepenaent, 


AN EXQUISITE GIFT-BOOK, 


The Shepherd Psalm. A new holiday edi- 
tion of the Rev. F. B. Mzyzn’s famous work. 
With illustrations by Mary A. Lathbury on 
every page. 12mo, richly ornamented cloth 
covers, boxed, $1.25. 

A devotional exposition of the 234 psalm, printed 
in two colors. 





Postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 


New York: 112 th Ave. 





’ | Chicago: 63 Washin 








gion St. 
Teronto: 140-142 Yonge St. 
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The great success of 









in 1780) has led 
many misleading 


facturers of pure 


Timely Warning. 


of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 


the chocolate preparations of 


the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 


to the placing on the market 
and unscrupulous imitations 
Walter 


and high-grade Cocoas and 


4 Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
Es) used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 


EDUCATIONAL 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 








EDUCATIONAL 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known inthe U. S. 
Established 1885, 
3 East 141 Steeet, N, Y. 








CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. Re-opens Sept. 26th. 
a Hy ie Samad. J. SMITH, Principal. 































The Lawrence Scientific School, tog 
Harvard College and the Graduate School, i 
control of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, In 
instruction will be given in the following dep 


Engineering, 


Zodlogy, 
, and Physical Training. 
pamphlets and for other informa- 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Sosettorr. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 











NEW YORK 
* T. AGNES SCHOOL, 
Under the direction of Bisuor Doane, 25th year. 
Miss E.ten W, Bovp, Principal. Albany, N. Y, 





Peekskill, New York. a 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 


6and Year, Cot. LOUIS H, ORLEMAN, Principai. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


L pares thoroughly for College, the Govern- | 
ment Academies, and 4 v. 8. Jymp olbeer detailed 


at Ryan of War, 
JO Trib. BISBEE, Principal, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 
284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


Buffalo Seminary, 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs. C, F, Hartt, Principal, 





Business. 











NEW YORK CITY 


ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
55 West Forty-seventh Street. 
Will re-open October for all col- 


ad, 
leges. A few ls be received. 
Mrs SARAH BL EMERSON, Principal. 
MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Riversipe Drive, 








fee, 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 


Scholastic Year 1895-96 


extending from SerTemMBER 18ST to May,18T, The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructors of America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 














NORTH CAROLINA 


Mary’s School for Girls, Raleigh, N. C. 
Advent Term of the Fifty-fourth School Year 
in September 19, 1895. 


© admits to Vassar. 
REV. B, SMEDES, A.M. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


ladelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH WRENCH SEND ENGLISH Home 
ScnHoo. For Twenty Girts, Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clere and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms, 
S300 year, Address Mme. H. Cierc. 


.. French Books -.: 


All New, Standard, and Illustrated French 
Books constantly in stock. 
Catalogue free. 


WILLIAM. R. JENKINS, - 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 


















Upholstery. 
Tapestry, 
Lace Curtains, 
Embroidered Nets, 
Embroidered Portieres. 


Broadway Ks 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 








Ssth and 86th Streets, New York. 




















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking der, Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Repert. 


Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 
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plete eid 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
e THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY 


Edited by Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D. 
and Prof. S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. 





**One of the most valuable collections of 
theological works in print.” —N. VY. £.caminer. 





VOLUMES NOW READY: 


APOLOGETICS ; 
Or, Christianity Defensively Stated 


By Prof. ALEXANDER B, Bruce, Univ. of 


Glasgow. Cr. 8vo, $2.50, met. 


** The work deals mainly with the effect of the 
so-called ‘ Higher Criticism’ on the conception 
of the religion of the Bible. Of special interest 
is that portion which traces the development of 
the religion of the Old ‘Vestament. The entire 
book is excellent, but this part is particularly 
timely andfresh. ‘1 he work is one of pre-eminent 
value for educated laymen as well as for clergy- 
men.’’—Prof. Ggorce Haruis, Andover. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE LITERATURE OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford, 
Cr, 8yo, $2.50, mez. 


“*It is the most scholarly and critical work in 
the English language on the literature of the Old 
Testament, and fully up to the present state of 
research in Germany.’’—Prof. Puiir Scuarr, 
D.D., Union Theological Seminary. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


By NEWMAN SmytTu, D.D., New Haven. 
Cr. 8vo, $2.50, net, 


“Itisa noble book. So far as I know, Ethics 
have hitherto been treated exclusively from a 
philosophical point of view, as though here were 
no prophet of the Moral Law whose interpreta- 
tion of it we accept as final and authoritative, 
In treating Ethics from the Christian point of 
view, Professor Smyth has made a notable contri- 
bution, both philosophically and practically.”— 
Extract from a Letter of Dr. Lyman ABBOTT. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
193-187 Fifth Ave., New York 








